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THE MAYBRICK CASE. 


is perhaps fortunate for Mrs. Maysrick that a certain 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, whose quality of mercy was not 
excessively strained, and who, according to a well-known 
pesmage of his own, once “ hindered a man of his pardon” 
use he was “a rogue and deserved hanging for something 
“else,” is not Home Secretary. Adulterysince the happydays 
of the Commonwealth has not been a capital offence—indeed 
it would appear in the eyes of some Liverpool “ ladies” and 
others to be a virtue entitling the person committing it to 
a reprieve for possible murder—but Swirr was not likely 
to be very severe on this head. The “something else ” 
which might in his estimate have hindered Mrs, Maysrick 
of her pardon would probably have been the intolerable 
and, in some cases, positively loathsome folly of her par- 
tisans. These irregular retryings of regularly tried cases 
always give occasion for fools; but the fools have seldom 
taken such advantage of it as in the present instance. 
In the still more famous case of thirty years ago, 
with which Mrs. Maysricr’s has been chiefly compared, 
there was less of such folly, because the popular ver- 
ict—“ popular” being here distinguished from popula- 
cier—was almost openly “ Served him right.” But in more 
recent instances there has been much less of sturdy and 
much more of mawkish sentiment. The defenders of the 
verdict—with whom we have a certain sympathy, though 
we cannot go their length—are not guiltless. The persons 
who talk about “‘ one whose admitted misconduct makes it 
“an iniquity almost even to mention her name” are not de- 
ers of whom jury or judge may be proud, and there 
are too many of them in their own party. But the other 
side might almost induce the person whose life is at stake 
herself to say “ Hang me ; but stop their mouths!” The 
“ F.R.S.” who says that Sir James SrepHen was not distin- 
guished for great judicial capacity when he was a boy at 
school is so pyramidal an object that he may almost 
i us from mentioning other of his company. 
After the Eiffel Tower, the Nelson and Duke of York 
Columns, with all other objects of the same kind, are 
naturally disappointing. But no depth of folly or height 
of extravagance or excess of indecency has been left unex- 
none by the unlucky woman’s defenders. The mobs who 
issed a scrupulously fair judge and a jury who, whatever 
else they were, were at least conscientious and courageous 4 
the worthy peers who put it on “the marriage laws” ; the 
rhymesters who hint, in verses of which any bell- 

man would have been ashamed, that if Mrs. MayBricx is not 
guilty they do not wish her to be hanged, and that if she is 
then they wish her to be hanged still less; the “ladies” 
whose “ floral tribute,” as they would probably themselves 
have said, may not have expressed indifference to the Sixth 
Commandment, but certainly took scant notice of the 
Seventh—the whole idiotic pack might well drive a less 
misanthropic as well as, which is much to be feared, a less 
able person than Swirt to some such conclusion as that at 
which we have hinted. And the climax may justly be put 
to this disgust by the holding of public meetings on the 
subject. Outrageous as the conduct of the Cannon Street 
ing was, it behaved only after its kind. If there is 

one thing more than another in which a public meeting is 
likely to be wrong, and unlikely to be right, it is the decision 


of such matters as these. 


And yet, as not unfrequently happens, the fools are not 
Wholly wrong. It is unusual for a Queen’s Counsel like 
Mr. Mouxon to erect himself into a Commissioner of 


Assize, and we are entirely unable to share Mr. Mounton’s 


childlike belief that, if you will only get scientific evidence 
@nough and believe it with sufficiently charcoal-burning 
faith, you cannot go wrong. But Mr. Mourton has, never- 


theless, formulated, after a fashion, what we believe was 
and is the opinion on the subject of the great majority of 
persons who are capable of forming a judgment on evidence ; 
a great majority which would not, perhaps, overcrowd a very 
large place of public assembly. And we believe that the 
expression of this opinion would have been much louder 
than it has been if it had not been for the thoroughly silly, 
and in part disgraceful, outcry against the jury, and stil? 
more against the judge. It is difficult to conceive a more 
impartial summing-up than Sir James SrepHen’s, which 
carefully avoided pointing to either verdict, and with which 
it is impossible to find just fault, except that perhaps it 
went into the evidence somewhat too minutely. And, except 
those ribalds who say that the jury had made up their 
minds that, as Mrs, Bartuerr was acquitted, Mrs. Maysrick 
should be condemmed, it is difficult to conceive any one 
justly: blaming the jury) The easy, popular, and obvious 
thing to do was to bring in a verdict of Not Guilty, which. 
would not haye run counter to the Bench, and would cer- 
tainly have pleased the public. The jury did the thing 
which was disagreeable and unpopular, and all honour te. 
them for doing it. But it does not follow that their verdict 
should be upheld through thick and thin. We repeat that. 
we believe that a great majority of the best qualified judges 
—taking the two t questions of the trial as being, Is it 
proved that Mr. ‘aio died of arsenic? and Is it 
proved that arsenic was administered to him by his wife t— 
would incline to answer both in the negative. And, if 
neither fact was proved, then it certainly is not in accord- 
ance with either the principles or the practice of English 
law to hang the prisoner, merely because it seems, not ‘en 
direct evidence, but on certain grounds of inference and 
conjecture, not improbable that Mrs. Maysrick may have- 
wished her husband’s death, and not impossible that she may 
have done something to bring it about. A juryman is not. 
to give a verdict of Guilty because he believes the prisoner 
to be guilty, but because the prisoner has been proved 
to be guilty. A shadow of doubt, as the phrase is, must 
not stand in the way of the verdict. But in this case there 
was not a shadow, but the substance of very om doubts, 
whether Mr. Maysrick died of arsenic at all, backed up by 
at least considerable suspicions that, if he did, it may not 
have been arsenic of Mrs. Maysrick’s administering. If 
doubt of this sort is not to be admitted, we had better hang 
everybody who is not, as the common and generally absurd 
phrase goes, “ proved to be innocent.” 
The debate has revived, even in the id atmosphere 
of the House of Lords, the ery for a Court of Criminal 
Appeal—a cry which, if mere @ priori reasons were: 
listened to, would be irresistible. It is, of course, on the 
face of it utterly absurd that the one irreversible punish- 
ment of the law should also be the one the sentence of 
which admits of no: regular review, and is virtually 
by —— whose one qualification is like that of the judges: 
in the novel, that they know nothing of the matter in hand. 
Yet it is to be observed that even in other cases the decision 
of a jury as to a matter of fact is seldom reversed ; that the 
exact constitution of the Court of Appeal, its procedure, 
and the question whether acquittals as well as condemna- 
tions should be reversible, are rather thorny matters ; that. 
it is by no means certain that the same rush of popular 


gabble would not follow the revised as it now followsthe _ 


original verdict, and that the present exercise of the QumEn’s 
prerogative through the Home Secretary does, as a matter 
of fact, provide what is wanted. The worst of it is, of 
course, that it is provided in the most ludicrously illogical 
of manners. The Crown “ ons” a crime when the argu- 
ment for pardon is wholly and solely that the crime has 
never been committed ; it commutes into a sentence less 
shocking and alarming, but probably worse than death, the 
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punishment for a crime in regard to which the law knows 
no punishment except death, not because it is shown that a 
minor crime has or may have been committed, but because 
there is some more or less considerable doubt whether any 
crime has been committed at all. A more absurd proceed- 
ing, on the face of it, cannot be conceived. And yet there 
id every reason to believe that it does, on the whole, sub- 
stantial justice. At least we cannot remember any recent 
instance in which any obvious injustice has been done, either 
by “letting off” or by enforcing the sentence, except such 
as is implied in the formal absurdities just commented upon. 
Whether we shall be able to say as much after the decision 
of the present case depends upon Mr. Matruews. 


THE SENTENCE ON THE GENERAL. 


at very lengthy speech in which M. QuEsnay DE 


BEAUREPAIRE emptied the bag of all the charges which 


could be collected against General Bounancer will probably 


be little read even in France in its complete form, and will 
Tt fills no less 
than three sheets of four pages of about the size of the 
Observer, and on each page there are six columns. The 
print is not large. This is a serious piece of reading to 
take in hand. Yet whoever wishes to understand French 
legal methods, politics, and character might do worse than 
make a careful study of the eloquence of the Procureur- 
Général. There is one passage which merits quotation at 
full if space allowed. It is that in which M. QuEsNay DE 
BEAUREPAIRE, struggling with emotion, informed the High 
Court that, moved by a painful sense of duty, he would un- 
mask M. Henri Rocuerort, though at a terrible cost ; for 


‘what he had to say was of such a nature that it would close 


his mouth with disgust. After this the pallid Procurator 
read a quotation from a leading article, in which M. Henri 
Rocuerort, with more truth than tact, remarked that, 
though the German armies plundered a good deal when in 


France, yet the French armies had behaved quite as badly, 


or even worse, in their time. This horrible insult to the 


army did M. Quesnay pe Beaurepare hold up to universal’ 


reprobation before dropping it into that abyss to which his 


withering invective was consigning M. Rocnerort. In- 


truth, there is a great deal of this bathos in the Procurator- 


€eeral’s speech, and with it much vague statement, much: 


repetition of what that eminently respectable man A thought 
B must mean, much mere guesswork, much inconclusive 
chatter. But it must be remembered that the whole level 
of French eloquence has sunk within the last generation, 
and that French law courts are in the habit of receiving a 
great deal which would not be thought evidence at all in 
this country. An address may be effective, in spite of what 
we should think its faults, and this one is really in a way 
convincing. Like so many of the equally illogical and 
much more violent harangues of Mr. Arrorney-GENERAL 
or Mr, Prime Serseant in our own State trials of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century, it leaves the impression 
that the speaker, in spite of faults of manner and intellectual 
clumsiness, is right in the main point. 

The difference between the positions of M. QuEsNAY DE 
Beavureparre and of Coke or Fincu is, however, very con- 
siderable. When the Crown lawyers had convinced thé 
jury that Raveicu had really been playing with schemes for 
putting the King under duress, they had convicted him 
of a definite crime. There might be and were men who 
thought the sentence unjust, but no one differed from the 
Crown lawyers as to the nature of the offence if committed. 
It was treason beyond all question, and the verdict, how- 
ever obtained, entailed certain known consequences which 
could only be removed by the pardon of the King. The 
of M. Quesnay DE Beavreraire before the High 

ourt is very different as far as the charge of felonious 
attempt to alter the form of government is concerned. We 
may put aside all that large part of his speech which is 
devoted to proving that the General is surrounded by bad 
company, All that was known long ago, and did not pre- 
vent the Conservatives from forming an alliance with him, 
or discontented Republicans from voting for him. The 
charge of fraud in money matters would, if proved, be 
ruinous ; but it has yet to go before ajury. As for that 
oa of the charge of fraud which the High Court did 

ecide on, it only amounts to this—that the General used 
public money for political purposes of which his. political 


‘| different ways. 


| 


opponents disapproved. As the attack on the General | have watched the General's career ; but it has never beet 


has been conducted, it was necessary for M. QuEsnay pp 
BEavreEpArRrE to prove that General BouLancer had been 
guilty of a distinct attempt to seize power by Violence, 
It was not enough for him to prove that the Boulangists 
proposed to alter the form of government, as long as he 
could not prove that they meant to do it by other means 
than votes. Unfortunately for the Procurator-General, 
what he has done has been to show conclusively what 
everybody knew already—namely, that M. Bovutanoz, 
wishes to alter the form of government. What he has 
failed to do is to show any serious reason for believing that 
an attempt was made to upset the existing Government by 
force at the General’s instigation. The mere attempt to 
alter the form of government by persuasion is not in itself 
treason under a Government based on universal suffrage, 
If it were, the Senate might as well proceed at once, not 
only against the Conservative leaders, but against all those 
members of the Chamber of Deputies who are in favour of 
Revision. A Monarchy which claims to be of divine right 
may logically punish even a peaceful enemy as a traitor; 
but a Republic based on universal suffrage cannot without 
absurdity make it treason to appeal to the power from 
which it derives its own authority. It cannot recuse its 
judge as suspected, for to what higher Court is it to 
appeal? M. Quesnay pE Beavureparre obviously felt the 
difficulty of hhis position, and tried to escape from it in 
He laboured hard to prove that the 
General was guilty of an actual attempt at revolt in the 
Gare de Lyons because he did not clear the station him- 
self of the excited mob which nearly squeezed him to 
death. Then he made strenuous attempts to prove that 
there had been attempts to debauch the soldiers. Afterall, 
however, he clearly felt that the railway-station scene and 
the popularity-hunting of the General were not enough, 
and he boldly proceeded to sweep his difficulties out of the 
way by means of a definition of the word “attentat” which 
may be commended to universal attention. Our fathers, 
said M. pe Beavrepairg, in their rough way, used to upset 
an omnibus at the street corner, and tear the pavement up. 
These simple methods are antiquated. Now, when criminal 
ambition leads a political adventurer to attack the Govern- 
ment, he goes about making abusive speeches, and telling 
lies. By these means he persuades many to follow him, 
and it would be folly on our part to let him escape simply 
because he does not go so far as the more straightforward 
insurgents of 1849 did. The animus is there; let us 
punish it. It is an ingenious view; but, on the whole, 
more becoming to M. JuLes pe Guouvet, the author of Le 
Forestier, than to M. QuesNaAY DE BEAUREPAIRE, the Pro- 
curator-General. Time was when it would have done very 
well, That majestic lord King Henry VIII. would have 
seen that hére also was a man who had the right sow by 
the ear ; but whether it will serve the turn now is another 
question. The majestic lord to whom the Senate is, in 
the long run, responsible may prefer to deciile for himself. 


For the moment the Senate has played Henry VITI. very 
well. It has condemned the General and his accomplices. 
Now it remains to be seen what weight that condemna- 
tion will carry in the country. The vote is a strictly party 
vote. If it turns out that the majority of the country is 
really heartily sick of the Third Republic, if the Boulangists 
and Conservatives together contrive to carry a majority 
of seats at the coming genefal election, it will be a mere 
flourish in the air. It is not at all necessary that the 
General should sweep the country in order to make the 
condemnation a form. As we have pointed out before, if 
he and the Conservatives together can carry only a bare 
majority of seats, the Third Republic goes to pieces. If 
these two and the Radicals come back with a majority in 
favour of Revision, everything is in the melting-pot again. 
Who knows what will come out of the welter? If we are 
to judge on ordinary principles, we should conclude that 
the trial will have a considerable effect on the election. 
On. the whole, the General cuts a very miserable figure. It 
is impossible to read the réquisitoire without feeling that, 
if he ran, it was not only because he found it convenient 
to keep out of prison; but because he dared not face 
cross-examination as to his connexion with such persons 
as M. Buret and Mme. Pourpre. Beyond all doubt he 
has done shabby things in the company of ignoble people. 
It is further tolerably well proved that he spent the Re 
serve and Secret Service funds at the War Office in ways 
which he would find it difficult to justify. There 
nothing in all this which will be quite new to those who 
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equally well collected before or so effectively paraded. If 
there is any regard for the national dignity, such a man 
as this ought to have no chance, Against this, however, 
must be set three considerations. First, that, if there 
were a keen sense of the national dignity in France at 
this moment, neither the General nor a good many other 
persons would ever have been heard of. Secondly, that the 
try, as M. JuLes pe GLouvet well knows, are a race 
on whose conduct it is not safe to count. Thirdly, that, un- 
fortunately, with the exception of the colourless Moderate 
Republicans, headed by M. Lion Say, the defenders of the 
Republic are either intensely unpopular like M. Ferry, 
or have become insignificant like M. CLimEncEAU, or are 
nonentities like so many, or are tarred with the same brush 
as the General. It will not be the most surprising thing 
in General BouLaNceEr’s career if he does come to the top 
after all in this ferment of little men and mean quarrels. 


THE FLEET SWANNERY. 


HE decision of Mr. Justice Kexewicu, in the case of 
the Earl of Incuester v, and others, is 
understood to be final, as the order was partly settled by 
consent, and costs were not demanded. Otherwise it would 
be rash to regard the judgment as irreversible, both on 
general grounds and because there was undeniably an ele- 
ment of doubt in this particular question. But, without 


’ blaming the fishermen for asserting what they believed and 


were advised to be their legal rights, one may express satis- 
faction at a result which preserves a very curious and 
interesting rarity without causing any serious public in- 
convenience. The piece of water called the Fleet adjoins 
Portland Road, and is separated from the English Channel 
by Chesil Beach. Lord ILcnester claims ownership of this 
“ land covered by water,” and he values it because, time out 
of mind, a game of swans has built, nested, and bred there. 
Those who have represented this action as raising the 
pretence of a rich man to set his private luxuries above the 
general interest may be invited to consider, if, indeed, they 
know, that Lord ILcuester’s swannery is about the only 
one in England worth mentioning, and that nobody would 
be benefited by the disappearance from the country of a bird 
which used to be much more common here than it is now. 
There are swans on the Thames and elsewhere, and there 
is a swan-pit at Norwich for fattening cygnets; but swan- 
breeding on the royal old scale has ceased. It was not 
Lord ILcuEstEr’s contention, nor could it have been sus- 
tained, that fishermen or the community at large are ex- 
cluded altogether from the Fleet. The plaintiff's posses- 
sion of the soil only enabled him to sue, and the defendants 
might have proved such qualifications as would have reduced 
his claim to a practical nullity. Every bit of land not 
formally dedicated to the public belongs to somebody; but 
the formal title of adjoining proprietors to the foundation 
of a high road is, so far as they are concerned, a barren 
technicality. What Lord Incnester submitted, and what 
Mr. Justice Kexewicu has decided, is that fishermen and 
others must communicate with Portland Road through 
Portland Passage, and not trespass in other parts of the 
Fleet. The well-known undergraduate of St. John’s who 
desired to feed upon swans was told they were kept for 
the dons. Lord ILcuesrer not unnaturally complained of 
persons who “came up the Fleet in boats, shot off guns, 
“and made loud and violent noises,” apparently relying on 
- amas of Cowrernr, J., that a noisy man is always in the 
right. 

In this instance, however, the noisy men have been de- 
clared in the wrong, and restrained from trespassing on 


Chesil Beach, in the immediate neighbourhood of Abbots-. 


bury. The injunction is really in favour of the swans, who 
might otherwise have been compelled to seek a warmer 
climate and a less democratic constitution. Mr, Justice 
Kexkewicu, with that irresistible tendency to autobiography 
which characterizes the modern race of English judges, in- 
troduced into his “learned and elaborate” judgment a 
picturesque account of his own pursuits.,'-“ With such in- 
: dustry and zeal,” he says, “as the opportunities at my dis- 
. posal and the season of the year permitted, I have angled 
a all these waters, and in some ‘others which, though not 

Specified by counsel, were probably in their minds.” It 
will soon be possible for an eutterprising editor to produce 4 
small volume of judicial confessions and disclosures. One 
Judge, as the civilized world now knows, was once acquainted 


with a dog which died of arsenical poisoning. Another 
judge went to Mabille when that edifying institution 
was still in existence. Yet another is able to say offhand 
which reredes in which cathedral tempts the beholder most 
strongly to commit the sin of idolatry. It is recorded of a 
worthy Vice-Chancellor, now alas no more, that he inter- 
rupted counsel in the course of a narrative with the pensive 
exclamation, “ Devonshire? 1845? Ah, I was in Devon- 
“shire that year. If your client had consulted me, this 
“ deplorable litigation would have been avoided.” But 
Mr. Justice Kekewicn is epigrammatic as well as auto- 
biographical. “ Like the inhabitants of Chickerell and the 
“ neighbouring villages,” he observes in his incisive style, 
“T have, as regards many of them, been only more or 
“less a fisherman, but like them also my occupation has 
“not been without profit.” Chickerell and the neigh- 
bouring villages are only less fortunate than the Chancery 
Division of the High Court. The substance of the de- 
cision, as distinguished from its picturesque embroidery, 
is simple enough. The right of the public to fish and 
navigate in the open sea, being paramount to the right of 
the Crown, must be also paramount to Lord ILcHEsTEn’s, 
which is derived from the Crown. But the right of the 
public does not extend to places only occasionally covered 
by water, and therefore does not comprise Chesil Beach. 
“ Navigable” water means not water which may be navi- 
gated in the lightest possible boats, but water where the 
tide ebbs and flows. So Lord ILcuester’s swannery has 
been saved, and the local fishermen must catch fish instead 
of frightening swans. 


THE TITHES BILL. 


A the wild howls of jubilation which have 
been uttered over the Government change of front in 
regard to the Tithes Bill on Wednesday are only part of a 
system on which we shall comment presently, Ministers 
cannot be congratulated on their tactics, and the presenti- 
ment of blunder which was caused by this late and partial 
measure has been amply justified. It is true that the pro- 
posal which the ArtorNey-GENERAL announced on Wednes- 
day, with a want of tact which unfortunately has more 
than once or twice distinguished Sir Ricuarp WeEssTER’s 
political proceedings, is identical with a measure which 
this very Government brought forward two years ago. It 
is also true that it is so far from being identical with any- 
thing moved or argued for by the Opposition that the only 
amendment at all falling in with it came from the Con- 
servative ranks. It is known to be acceptable to those 
members who are informally charged with the interests 
of the tithe-receivers and the Church on this occasion ; 
and it was in itself formally approved by Sir Watrer 
Bartretot, out of whose rebuke to the Government 
so much capital has been made; while it is notorious 
that the Nonconformists and their tools dislike it quite as 
much as the original proposition of the Bill. All this is 
quite true. And it is further true that the proposal itself 
is a step in the right direction. Half the dust which has 
been thrown in the eyes of persons better intentioned than 
intelligenced by the political agitators of the sects on this 
question has come from the continual forgetfulness of what 
tithe really is. It is a grant by the landowner, in effect, of 
a tenth of his land, in the form, not of the land itself, but 
of its yearly produce. The successive variations which 
have been introduced by custom and law in this sufficiently 
simple arrangement have altered the relation of the one- 
tenth to the other nine-tenths, and the commutation 
of the tithe-pig and the tenth sheaf into money has 
naturally made’ the occupier, and not the owner, the 
apparent channel of payment. It would be better, no 
doubt, that the real owner had what he owns in fee-simple 
rather than in the troublesome and misleading form of a com- 
plicated rent-charge payable by one person through another. 
But, short of this, the new, or rather old, proposal for 
giving the tithe-owner better means of getting his own is 
well enough. The inexcusable thing in the conduct of the 
Government is the uncertainty and vacillation of it, not 
the result to which it has come. It would have been in 
any case, and even in the earliest part of the Session, a 
mistake to chop and change in this fashion. But when, 
at the very eleventh hour, the sittings of the House have 
been prolonged unexpectedly on purpose to carry a par- 
ticular measure, it certainly has the air either of very 
great levity or of very great want of foresight to introduce 
such changes in such a manner and at such a moment. 
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Still those comfortable optimists who hold that there 

is good in everything may point to the debates on the 
Tithes Bill as evidence of the wisdom of their position. 
When those debates began there was little good expected of 
them by either side—even the best wishers to the Church 
and the Government being of opinion that the measure was 
one of those half-loaves which are not better than no bread. 
So far as the Government is concerned these forebodings 
have been more than confirmed. The discussion, however, 
has set another matter beyond all doubt, and that is the 
hopeless bad faith of the opponents of the Bill. At every 
moment they have shifted their ground in a manner which 
may be justly called the prevarication of debate. They began 
by exclaiming against the discreditable conduct of a rich 
Church in allowing her ministers to starve and in coming 
on the poor agriculturist for their support. Even Glad- 
stonian Radicals might perceive that, if you take away the 
income of a Church, or anything else, it can hardly be 
called “rich,” and that tithes happen to be the main source 
of the Church’s riches. But this is nothing to what has 
followed. We shall not be expected to enter into Sir 
Witu1am Harcovurt’s comparison of the wickedness of 
‘Oxford and the goodness of Cambridge colleges respectively 
rded as managers of property. That matter must be 
fought out by armed bursars from each University. But, 
unless we very greatly mistake, there are Cambridge colleges, 
neither few nor unimportant, which are very largely in- 
‘terested in tithe, and they will hardly thank Sir Witt1am 
for his attempts to put tithe-owners, who are not actually 
dischargers of clerical duty on the spot, out of the benefits 
of the Bill. But this particular squabble about the lay 
impropriators illustrates most excellently what has been 
said above as to the absence of good faith in the opposi- 
tion to the Bill. We have nothing to do here with the 
moral question as to such impropriation, which may be as 
nearly equivalent to impropriety as some persons are said 
to hold. But it is sufficiently clear that the position of 
the Government, as of all persons who care to consider 
things honestly according to facts and history, is that tithes 
are not wages, not taxes, but property. And it must be 
further clear that the question To whom does this indi- 
vidual piece of property belong? has nothing to do with 
the question Are the rights necessary to the enjoyment 
of this kind of property capable of being exercised as they 
should be? It would be exceedingly convenient, no doubt, 
to the hungry claimants who are snapping and growling 
round the tithe if a legislative distinction of this sort 
were set up between tithe payable to incumbents and tithe 
payable to lay impropriators and corporations. But it 
would be folly on the part of the Government to allow such 
a distinction, and it is dishonesty in the Opposition to ask 


_ for it on false pretences. And now, last of all, when the 


farmer (the honest farmer we mean, not the dishonest one) 
has practically obtained what he has been crying for, and 
the landowner has been treated in a manner which even so 
typical a landowner as Sir Wa rer Barrretor acknow- 
ledges to be equitable, the Government is accused of betray- 
ing the landlords. There is evidently no pleasing critics of 
this kind—critics, the least disingenuous of whom frankly 
admit that they wish tithes to stay as they are in order to 
make the Church more unpopular. 


On the other hand, uncomfortable as the position of the 
‘Government is, especially after the revolution of Wednesday, 
and doubtfully as it is entitled to the prize of wisdom, it 
may, at any rate, fairly claim that of honesty. Ministers are 
fighting for the rights of those whose political power is now 
small against the wishes of a considerable number of their 
own adherents, and with the certainty of small thanks from 
any one. On the other hand, the Opposition is unblush- 
ingly and almost avowedly fighting for no purpose but to 
curry favour with the political Nonconformists, not perhaps 
without an additional hope of playing the CopLin-and-Suort 
game with Tory farmers and landowners. It appears to be 
as'yet uncertain what amount of genuineness there is in 
the remarks alleged to have been translated from the news- 
paper directed by the notorious Mr. Gee, in which that 
person, protected by the obscurity of an unlearned language, 
appears to have declined to recommend a royal address to 
the QuEEN, and to have suggested that Her Masesty may 
think herself lucky if she is not hooted in Wales. Mr. 
Rates has denied the authorship of the very unwise open- 
ing given or asserted to be given to Gee. We do not 
observe that Gre has denied his loyal and dutiful answer ; 
on the contrary, he seems to have repeated it. It is said, 


and it is to be hoped that it is true, that he has disgusted the ! 


more respectable Welsh Nonconformists who have declined 
to be hectored out of loyalty and decency. Unluckily there 
is little reason to believe that he had thesein his mind. The 
ignorant and the fanatical are the persons at whom writing 
of this kind is aimed, and if it hits them, the intelligent 
minority can well be spared from the sportsman’s game- 

There is, however, some faint hope that conduct of 
this kind will provoke a reaction. As it is, it illustrates the 
extreme political inconvenience of the maintenance of 
dialect newspapers, unless the mischievous part of the press 
is counterbalanced by a well-disposed part. Irish news- 
papers of the seditious kind have done harm enough, but 
they would have done ten times more harm if anything 
similar to the Welsh vernacular press had existed—and if 
there were any considerable number of Irishmen who could 
read it. And it may be feared that, after all, the Baner 
represents only too truly the spirit which English members 
of Parliament are now taking under their protection, and 
the only excuse for which is that some Welsh farmers 
have been inconvenienced in trying to detain for their own 
use money entrusted to them for conveyance to the tithe- 
owner. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL ON ITS DIGNITY. 


big temper of the London County Council and the 
measure of its discretion are again illustrated in a 
large, unlovely way. It is the oth of June, or thereabouts, 
Persuaded by certain reports of a trustworthy kind, the 
Privy Council resolves to issue an order to the local autho- 
rities in their various districts that “all dogs affected with, 
“or suspected of, rabies” shall be killed; that no un- 
muzzled dog shall be allowed to roam in public places; and 
that stray dogs, and dogs unmuzzled, shall be seized and 
kept in detention. Behold the London County Council in 
receipt of this lawful order, and eager to discover in it some 
slight on their own authority, or some means of asserting 
themselves against every other. Promptly sought, soon 
found. If there is one thing more than another upon 
which the Council has set its heart, that thing is sole 
command of the Metropolitan Police ; and the order from 
the Agricultural Department seemed to afford a splendid 
opportunity of furthering the desire, as well as of striking 
the attitude of Ayax before “their Lordships” in White- 
hall. The Clerk of the Council is instructed to tell their 
Lordships that their order cannot be carried out. The 
Council “ decline to assume responsibility which they are 
“ absolutely powerless to fulfil.” “Their case is simple 
“enough.” It is impossible to obey the order without 
control of the police force. The Government chooses to 
deny to the Council command of that force. Lord Rosepery’s 
colleagues have no officers at their disposal who could carry 
out the order, and do not propose to seek for any. “To 
“ engage for this temporary purpose an army of men adept 
“in dealing with these cases, and able efticiently to cope 
“ with the whole area of London, would not merely be im- 
practicable, but would involve an enormous expense ” ; 
and the Council are not justified in burdening the rate- 
payers with such an outlay, “when there is already in 
“ existence a body of men who have had experience of these 
“ duties, and can readily carry them out again.” In short, 
the Council’s remonstrance comes to this :—Hand over to 
us the control of the police, and then we will see what we 
ean do. If, through a continuance of perversity, that can- 
not be done, send your order to the Home Secretary ; we 
will have nothing to do with it. The answer of the Privy 
Council is that Parliament has imposed on the local autho- 
rity (in this case the London County Council) the duty of 
carrying out the Rabies order; while, as for the means of 
execution, as for the necessity of employing the police, 
there can be no difficulty about that. ‘Their Lordships 
“believe that the London County Council will find the 
“* Metropolitan Police ready to co-operate in enforcing and 
“ executing the order,” as they have always been on pre- 
cisely similar occasions. No doubt their Lordships imagined 
that, after this pregnant intimation, there would be an end 
of the matter. But, if so, they little knew the haughty 
spirit of the Body they addressed. The Council proudly 
answers that it is not going to bemean itself by approaching a 
force over which it has no control with suggestions that 
may be rejected and requests that may be refused. ‘“ Suppose 
“the Police Commissioner declined or neglected to enforce 
“ the proposals of the Council, what could the Council do?” 
How would that august assembly stand then? Who can 
expect it to run the risk of “ landing itself in a position so 
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4 helpless and undignified”? No. “The Council can only 
« reiterate with regret their strong sense of the impropriety 
4 of their offering suggestions to the police on this subject ; 
« for that is all they can do in a case where they have no 
4 authority either of supervision or control.” 

The rest of the story is soon told. Their Lordships 
curtly declare that, if the London County Council are not 
willing to discharge the statutory duties imposed on them, 
measures will be taken to carry out the order at the 
Council’s expense. Their municipal Highnesses reply that 
they have nothing to add to their previous epistles, which 
communicate “the settled judgment of the Council.” In 
fine, the Whitehall authorities, acting upon statutory in- 
structions provided for such contingencies, quietly take the 
matter out of the hands of these preposterous City Fathers, 
hand it over toa certain Major Tennant, and the London 
County Council will have to pay the bill. At any rate, 
they have to pay it in the regular order of things, as marked 
out by Parliamentary decree. But we see what sort of 
thing “the settled judgment” of the Council is. Being 
such a judgment as vixenish women are cursed with, there 
is no knowing what may happen should it become un- 
settled by the cool decision of the Privy Council; but 
itis quite on the cards that this other affront, and the 
obvious craving to bring the police question to a crisis, 
may resolve the London board of Radical enragés to refuse 
payment. It is to be observed that, as matters stand, 
the last word is not with them; and they cannot be ex- 
pected to put up with that very willingly. Already 
we read in the columns of a sympathetic newspaper 
that “ the appointment of Major Tennant is a declaration 
“of war”; though to the eyes of orderly people it seems 
nothing but a peaceful, effectual means of carrying out a 
duty to the public which the London Council have ob- 
structed too long, while they acknowledge it an urgent 
duty. Too peaceful a means the Council may think it ; too 
manifest a demonstration of the absurdity on which they 
based their simulated fears of a ridiculous outraged dignity. 
Of course Major Tennant has no more difficulty in engaging 
the services of the police than the Council would have found 
if they had :nade a claim upon them in the usual course. 
But that is just what they would not do. They wouldn't 
do it; and they have told us why in the plainest terms. It 
would have hurt their dignity, it would have lowered their 
pride, to prefer a request even of the most formal kind to 
an authority which they feel they have a divine right to 
“boss” altogether. According to the natural fitness of 
things the nigger in Scotland Yard is their nigger; and it 
will not do to acknowledge his independence of their control 
by asking the favour of his assistance. That is the motive 
of the worse than childish petulance which the London 
County Council evidently mistake for settled judgment of 
the old Roman cast. It is disgraceful to them ; but though 
it has delayed the working of a most useful and even neces- 
sary order for weeks and weeks, it will profit us in the long 
run. Control of the police? Command of a semi-military 
force fourteen thousand strong in the heart of the kingdom ? 
This to be conferred on a knot of men who have no more 
control over themselves when they are excited, or when 
their “ dignity” is touched, than the typical angry woman ? 
It is not to be done; as even they must see who have so far 
clung to the belief that, after a little while, the responsibili- 
ties of office would reduce our Radical Tondon Council to 
sober thinking and steady conduct. That is not the way 
with the kind of aspirants who form the majority of the 
Council. No such consequences of official responsibility 
are to be expected in their case, and none will ever follow. 


CRETE. 


HE Emperors, German and Austrian, have had but few 
+ political matters to disturb their amusements of review- 
ing and banqueting this week. The anniversary of Prince 
Ferprvanp’s accession to the Bulgarian throne (or prince- 
stool, as some persons would perhaps prefer to call it) has 
passed off without any such foolish act as was apprehended ; 
the partisans of the Armenians are still unable to produce 
any positive evidence of Armenian wrongs, and Crete is 
almost the only focus of trouble for the moment. Even 
there things have a little improved. S#Haxir Pasha seems 
to be losing no time, though a great deal of time has 
been lost in sending Suaxir Pasha. It is reported, and 
may very well be believed, that at least the majority of the 


Powers have decidedly snubbed M. Tricouris’s Note on the 
Greek-Cretan question ; while it would appear to be certain 
that the Porte has had no difficulty in contradicting and 
confuting such allegations in that Note as were of import- 
ance. It did not need reporting to assure us that the pre- 
tensions of Greece have aroused claims for compensation in 
the other States of the Balkan Peninsula, or that the Con- 
tinental Powers who do not wish to see trouble have been 
convinced by this of the necessity of supporting Turkey as far 
as possible. What is least certain in the matter is the precise 
attitude which has been assumed by the two Powers—France 
and Russia—which, if they do not distinctly wish for war 
(and it is pretty certain that one of them at least does not), 
have chosen to set themselves in a vague kind of way 
against the Powers that wish for peace. No statesman who 
does not desire a fresh and general fight can desire a new 
curée of the Turkish Empire, and this of itself would incline 
the majority of European Governments to turn a deaf ear 
to M. Tricovris. Much allowance, indeed, is, and ought to 
be, made for that politician. It is not forgotten how but 
a year or two since the reckless folly of his principal rival 
brought the Eastern question nearer to a fresh blaze than 
it has been since the war of twelve years ago, and it is at 
least believed that this same person is not beyond the reach 
of Russian and French influence. France, in particular, 
has long maintained very curious relations with Greece, and 
on the occasion referred to was the only European Power 
which declined to help in keeping the Greeks in order. The 
relations of the Czar with the diminutive kingdom which 
has the assurance to contest the Sick Man’s chief inheri- 
tance with him are more dubious; but the Russian Consul 
in Crete is the only representative of a European Power— 
not excepting the Greek Consul himself—who is accused of 
having played the part of firebrand. 

It is not to be wondered at that some impatience has 
been expressed at the slowness of the Porte to act. The 
Western and Northern Powers have, no doubt, demoralized 
Turkish sovereigns and statesmen as much by their help as 
by their refusal to help, and have in particular aggravated 
that fatal tendency to trust to the chapter of accidents 
which is the bane of all Oriental Governments that are not 
on the growing hand. The incomprehensible but ascer- 
tained fancy for trusting to avowed enemies, turn and turn 
with friends, may also comein. But the Suxran or his 
advisers certainly have incurred a very heavy responsibility 
in delaying, as they have done, attempts to keep order in 
Crete. It seems certain that at first they had a con- 
siderable number of Christian as well as Mussulman in- 
habitants on their side, and the most elementary dip- 
lomacy can work such a situation to advantage with the 
aid of a very little energy. Whether arms have been 
distributed (which seems to be contested) to the Mussul- 
mans or not, it seems to be certain that the beginnings 
of violence were made on them, not by them. Although 
the Turkish navy is apparently in so bad a state that no 
proper blockade can be maintained, the Sutran has plenty 
of troops and quite enough ships to transport them. But 
little or nothing seems to have been done, and time has 
been given to the agitators to manufacture “ atrocities,” 
to the two Christian parties to coalesce, to Greece to put 
herself forward in a position where it was perfectly easy for 
the Porte itself to forestall her. It is wicked to beat or 
starve lame dogs; it is at least not Christian to refuse to 
help them over stiles ; but they really might be expected not 
to sit on their tails while the stiles in front of them are 
being built higher and higher. 


THE USE OF GRAND COMMITTEES. 


jb little quarrel which has arisen between Mr. Storey 
and his friends of one part, and the Chairman of the 
Grand Committee on Trade of the other, illustrates very 
neatly a criticism we have made before on those aids to the 
dispatch of work by the House of Commons. As to the 
merits of the dispute considered in themselves, there is no 
need to discuss them at length. We know approximately 
what amount of love Mr. Storzy and his friends bear the 
Light Railways (Ireland) Bill, or the Government which 
brought it in. By no stretch of charity can we suppose 
that they meant them any good by their amendment. So 
much may be allowed, and yet it may remain true that 
their amendment was a perfectly fair one, and such as a 
sincere opponent might reasonably propose. The SPEAKER 
when appealed to thought it was, and we really do not 
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think there will be many found to differ from him. To 
propose that money granted under a Bill shall be dis- 
bursed in a certain way, and subject to definite restric- 
tions, is surely within the limits of what is permissible in 
Committee of the whole House. To afford opportunity for 
making just such amendments as this is one of the pur- 
poses for which Committee of the whole House sits. But 
a Grand Committee is supposed to be the equivalent to 
Committee of the whole House, and therefore what is per- 
missible in one is surely allowable in the other. The 
Chairman of the Grand Committee on Trade would seem, 
therefore, to have been mistaken when he ruled the amend- 
ment of the minority out of order. It is not to be wondered 
at if the minority, being in an intelligible, human way 
anxious to harass the enemy, have withdrawn from the 
Committee, and await their chance to play the majority a 
return match when the Bill is reported to the House. 


The striking figure of Mr. Storey waiting in the House 
for his innings in dignified expectancy serves, we think, to 
call attention to the moral of the whole story, which is just 
this—that the Grand Committees are of very dubious value 
as labour-saving machines. When they were first proposed 
as means of lightening the work of the House, reasons for 
doubting their efficacy were pointed out. It was said 
that they were at least as likely to lead to the discussion 
of everything twice over as to any saving of time. No 
Grand Committee or other subsection of the House can 
shorten debate unless its own decisions are to be final. But, 
from the nature of the case, it is impossible that the 
decisions of the Grand Committees can be final. The 
House cgnnot part with its own ultimate authority. So 
there is always a possibility that what a majority of the 
Committee has accepted, a majority of the whole House 
may be at least asked to discuss again—in other words, the 
point may be argued twice instead of once. The manner in 
which this can be done is so obvious that it hardly leaves 
any room for doubt; but, if an explanation was needed, it 
has been fully given by the Speaker. “The remedy” 
(for the troubles of Mr. Storey) “is that, when the Bill 
“ comes back to this House from the Standing Committee 
“on Report, it will be competent for the hon. gentleman 
“and those who are with him—or, indeed, for any hon. 
“ gentleman—to move such amendments as they think fit, 
“and indeed he can move the particular amendment to 
“which reference has been made.” In other words, the 
fight may be fought out, and in spite of the Chairman of 
the Committee, which is precisely what was predicted. 
When, as in this case, the Chairman sticks to his guns, and 
asserts his right to act as captain of his own ship, let the 
SPEAKER say what he may, a conflict is only the more 
certain. It is true that where the business is not highly 
contentious, when all hon. gentlemen are very anxious 
to promote business, when the House is quite prepared to 
abide by the decision of the Grand Committee, and the 
Grand Committee contains no members anxious to have it 
out again in the House—then the system of devolution may 
do very well. But what hope is there that this idyllic con- 
dition will be reached by an ordinary fallible House of 
Commons? Moreover, when the House of Commons is so 
virtuous as this, it could perfectly well contrive to get its 
work through before the 12th of August without having 
recourse to devolution. Therefore the Grand Committee 
seems at its best to be a needless piece of machinery, and at 
its worst an obstruction. 


EGYPT. 


é er conversation which took place in the House of 
Lords on Monday in reference to Egypt was a very 
interesting conversation, and came as near to being an im- 
portant one as such things can do. At present (a present 
which has lasted for many years past) we look almost any- 
where rather than to the Houses of Parliament for en- 
lightenment on questions of foreign policy. In the House 
of Commons all serious treatment of the subject is rendered 
impossible by the knowledge that Mr. Srorey, or Mr. 
ABRAHAM, cr Sir Lawson, or Mr. Picton, or some- 
body else who knows as much about foreign policy as Mr. 
Cospen. did about the bibliography of TuucypmpEs, may, 
and probably will, turn the discussion into a farce. In 
the House of Lords there is no such danger ; but the cir- 
cumstances of that.House tend rather to “ conversations ” 
than to serious debates, and conversations have their draw- 


backs. It was rather wicked of Lord Sauissury to mig. 
understand Lord Carnarvon as having suggested repudig. 
tion as a cure for Egyptian ills; but an official exponent 
in these irregular discussions is always somewhat tempted 
to treat things lightly, and it is notorious that Lord 
CARNARVON, with all his undoubted ability, his more up- 
doubted experience, and his most undoubted good inten. 
tions, exhibits a special form of the cross-bench mind which 
provokes an unholy desire to trip him up. The absence of 
strict practicality which distinguishes that noble Earl could 
hardly have been better illustrated than by the sermon 
which he chose to preach on a most promising text—the 
recent overthrow of Wap-EL-Nsumi. It was an excellent 
opportunity for pressing home the special consideration of 
the folly, and indeed iniquity, of wasting the forces of 
England and of Egypt on continual and futile prevention, 
instead of employing them on radical cure. But Lord 
Carnarvon did not do this. He ranged from justice to 
finances, from the seasoning of British troops to the cultiva- 
tion of sentiments of independence in the fellaheen, and 
from the doctrine of a general European condominium to the 
problem of the present status and duration of the English 
authority in Egypt. A Government spokesman, even if he 
were less keen to cut into undefended places than Lord 
Sattsgury is, would be more or less than human if he neg- 
lected to avail himself of this desultoriness. Perhaps the 
most really important utterance of the discussion was Lord 
HerscueE.t’s weighty and impartial testimony as to the 
improvement during the last two or three years (in which 
Lord Herscue.t’s party have been out of office) in the 
judicial system of the country. 

Lord Sauispury’s own reply, that he had but succeeded 
to the limitations imposed on England by Mr. Guapstoye, 
was quite final as far as it went, and the formal weak- 
ness of Lord Carnarvon’s interpellation invited it. But 
there are times when it is not quite suflicient to “ play 
“the game,” and perhaps this is one of them. No pledge 
given to any foreign nation bars England from advising 
Egypt or from helping Egypt to take the only possible 
steps to check “ Dervish” incursions, or to restore the 
trade of the interior. It may be quite true that when 
you spend half your income in paying the interest on 
your debt things are not well; but it is pretty certain 
that there are financiers at Lord Sarispury’s command 
who can devise methods of employing an Egyptian surplus 
which all the dog-in-the-mangerism of France cannot 
defeat. And, last of all, inviting as Lord Carnarvon’s 
fourthlys and fifthlys may have been, the Prime MINIsTER 
knows perfectly well that it is not necessary to declare our 
relations to Egypt “those of a conquering country to a 
“ conquered” in order to do all that is necessary. The 
sanctity of the obligations of England—a thing which we 
all revere—need not be outraged, if outrage there would be, 
in this way; and that sanctity does not require the, to 
Egypt decidedly damaging, and to England not in the least, 
necessary reiteration of the fact that we shall go some day 
or other. Perhaps we shall. But that day will be one of 
three other days—the day of the coming of the Coquecigrues, 
the day of the overthrow of this country in a great European 
fight, or the day of the accession to power in England of 
some one more ignorant of, or more indifferent to, his 
country’s welfare than the negotiators of the Treaty of 
Dover, the surrenderers of Manilla and Havana, or even 
the acceptors of the Transvaal Convention. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ge annual meeting of the British Medical Association, 
which opened at Leeds on Tuesday, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. C. G. WHEELHOUSE, is the first of the larger 
scientific Congresses that herald the autumnal season. The 
Association may claim also another and more notable priority 
for their Congress. They differ from other bodies in one 
important particular, though in the general features of 
their meeting they follow the common rule. They have 
their speakers and their sections, like the British Associa- 
tion, but their sections are composed exclusively of mem- 
bers, and these are all qualified practitioners in medicine 
or surgery. They speak, in fact, as professional men to 
professional men. The irresponsible or amateur element 1s 
absent from their audience, yet they do not disdain to miti- 
gate the severity of their congregation as professional men 
by the agreeable relaxation that dinners, picnics, or excur- 
sions afford. They invariably present an imposing 
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influential array, and theirs is the distinction of getting 
through the business of the day in businesslike style, and 
of having something to say that is of public interest. Mr. 
‘WHEELHOUSE’s opening address on Tuesday was to a certain 
extent retrospective, and in scope comprehensive, being, of 
course, independent of the specialized subjects allotted to the 
heads of the various sections of the Congress. Dealing with 
the progress of medical science, the President illustrated his 
theme very effectively by contrasting its past and present. 
Taking the century as the field of survey, Mr. WHEELHOUSE 
depicted the old practitioner and the new, their practice and 
equipment, their education and the qualifications demanded 
examiners. On the whole, his too suggestive survey ought 
to make the patient of to-day deeply grateful that he was 
not subjected to the medical practice of old. The average 
eral practitioner of ninety years ago, as sketched by Mr. 
WHEELHOUSE, was not without his good points. He was 
usually industrious, hard-thinking, skilful in treating dis- 
ease. But his knowledge and practice were alike empirical. 
It was “ kill or cure” with him. To let blood was his great 
acea for all the ills of flesh. He went about on horse- 
back a good deal, always armed with the “all-potent lancet,” 
and, though “a regular” in those days, would now be looked 
upon as nothing but a free-lancer. As a physician, the doctor 
of the period drugged his patient on compulsion. His 
charges for attendance were so small that he had to find 
remuneration in a generous supply of pills, powders, and 
potions. ‘Too often, perhaps, he must have been literally 


Stored with deletery medicines 
Which whosoever took is dead since. 


He was a man of robust faith and many remedies. The 
cleverest doctor was, to quote the President’s epigrammatic 

e, the man “who possessed the greatest number 
“ of formule for the greatest number of complaints.” Asa 
surgeon he is pictured as “ further behind the practitioners 
“of to-day than he was as a physician.” But in that 
he was compelled to rely on the skill of others, as Mr. 
WHEELHOUSE observed, it is difficult to see that he differed 
from hundreds of good practitioners of the present day. 
If the local doctors were wont to refer important surgical 
cases to the famous Witu1Am Hey of Leeds, it would 
appear that, in one respect at least, the practice of the past 
was like that of the present. But it was on the subject of 
education that the President offered the most striking and 
suggestive evidence of the old order and the new. Fifty 
years ago the young aspirant in medicine served a rough- 
and-ready apprenticeship. He might be “almost devoid of 
“ education,” and his tastes such as Mr. Ropert Sawyer 
would have approved. He was subjected to an examina- 
tion which the students of to-day wouid consider extremely 
mild. ‘ Once and for all” he had to bring his information 
to the Royal College of Surgeons and the Apothecaries’ 
Society—“ the College of Physicians took no notice of him ” 
—and he was not required to show that he was as well 
qualified as his examiners “ in all the subtleties of elaborate 
“ practice.” His three years’ experience in the hospital 
generally sufficed to qualify him for the intelligent charge 
of the public health, and once “ ” he was no more 
worried by tests. Under the present system all is changed. 
The five years of apprenticeship, that “ homely and infi- 
“nitely useful form of preparation,” as the President terms 
it, are swept away, and replaced by the “ great burden of 
“ modern examinations.” 

Mr. Wueetnouse, pleading for a radical change in 
medical examinations, occupies a position common to all 
who object to ‘the examination system of the day. He 
thinks it is undeniable that they are inadequate, unneces- 
sarily multiplied, and so conducted that they harass alike 
the examined and the examiners. Decidedly overstrained 
was the young examiner mentioned by Mr. Princin TEALE 
who was called upon to look through fifteen hundred sets 
of answers in a fortnight—an examination equivalent to 
“ five minutes for each paper.” The hurry and worry occa- 
sioned by the present system are, to a great extent, the 
cause of the inadequacy of examinations so effectively illus- 
trated by Mr. Wueetnouse. Like a practical man, he is 
ready with a remedial scheme. This is, in the main, a 
reform of the conduct of examination by adopting the pro- 
cedure of the Universities Local Examinations. The ques- 
tion papers might be forwarded, under the examiners’ seal, 
to the local officials, to be broken in the presence of the 
candidates, and the answers returned, once more under 
seal, to the examining body, who would “ take a reasonable 

time” for judgment. Lastly, and, as Mr. WHEetnousE 
Temarks, “most important of all,” those candidates who 


entirely failed and were obviously incompetent would be 
promptly and humanely relieved of all suspense. There is 
much that commands the careful attention of the authorities 
in Mr. WHEELHOUSE’s suggestions on this important subject, 
and probably most people sympathize with his desire that 
examinations should become “ more and more practical in 
“ character” and reduced in number. One full and far- 
reaching examination that tests the educational basis as a 
starting-point is decidedly to be preferred to several more 
or less scrappy trials. 

Wednesday's proceedings were occupied by the reading of 
several papers of purely professional interest and enlivened 
by certain novel propositions of the kind that usually cha- 
racterizes scientific Congresses. Dr. Hucuiincs JACKSON 
spoke on the “ Comparative Study of Nervous Diseases ” ; 
Mr. Privcin Teare delivered the address in Surgery, 
taking for his theme “ Detail in Surgery” ; and Dr. Hack 
Tuke read an interesting and exhaustive paper on the 
provisions and treatment of the lunatic poor in York- 
shire. Dr. Briyptey James brought before the Congress 
his scheme for a new Government Department of Health, in 
which at least two medical peers and a Minister of Public 
Health—a Cabinet Minister he should be—would under- 
take highly responsible duties, such as the supervision of 
medical officers of health. What the medical officers may 
think of this suggestion we cannot attempt to forecast. 
The creation of medical peers would be decidedly popular 
with those persons who think the medical profession is too 
sparingly honoured with titles of dignity. “ Patients,” we 
believe, were not admitted to the Leeds Medical Congress, 
yet Sir Witt1am Roperts managed to supply a real object- 
lesson for a portion of the public in his address on “ Antacid 
“ Remedies ” in the Pharmacological Section. It is really 
very cheering for the numerous sufferers from acid dyspepsia 
to know that “an excess of acid in the stomach is almost as 
“ easily neutralized as if it were contained in a bottle in the 
“ laboratory.” Here is good news for the million, though 
the afflicted may well wish the acid in the bottle, and have 
done with it. Sir Witi1am sang the praise of the common 
or B.P. bismuth lozenge. His “table of antacid equiva- 
“ Jents,” based on “direct alkalimetrical determinations,” 
reveals at a glance the relative powers of the gastric antacids 
sold in shops. It may be extremely useful to know at times, 
and to remember, that 10 grains of bicarbonate of soda= 
12 grains of bicarbonate of potass, or three Vichy lozenges, 
or one bismuth lozenge B. P., and so forth. Too often does 
the distressed victim take a heedless, unmeasured dose of 
bicarbonate of soda, or devour a whole rouleau of bismuth 
lozenges, or some other “ officinal articles” that are much 
too common with the public. Altogether, Sir WitL1am’s 
address was full of comfort for the dyspeptic. 


IRELAND. 


HEN we consider how good a harvest Ireland was 

blest with last year ; when we view the prospect of a 

yet more abundant harvest this year; when we take ac- 
count of the contentment, thus encouraged, that turns its 
back on an agitation from which no further profit is 
anticipated, we can well understand how desirable it seems 
to Mr. Parve.t’s followers that. the Session should end 
with a rouse. It has been a tame Session. Circumstances 
of which nothing is known with certainty except that they 
were beyond control have damped the spirits of these 
gentry and cast their activities into a decline. That they 
submitted unwillingly to the bonds of a restraint or the 
encroachments of a dulness that made them almost in- 
offensive we can believe without assurance on their part ; 
nor is any explanation needed if now, in the last hours of 
opportunity, they rush into a display of sensitive and 
violent nationalism. To do the Irish agitator justice he is 
seldom purely mercenary. The histrionics of his a 
—which carry him away so completely that he hardly knows 
when he is playing a part—are its sufficing reward. But, of 
course, a man must live; it is dangerous to let any business 
run down; and the growing contentment of the Irish 
people, the failing supply of Parnellian Peter’s-pence, have to 
be considered at the close of the Session by hon. members 
who have shown little sport and who spend much money. 
But it is ill making bricks without straw, and, though 
the Irish Parliamentary party goes gleaning up and down, 
with minute assiduity, for grievance-material, poor is the 
supply that rewards their toil. Dr. Tanner’s comforts as 
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a first-class misdemeanant ; how it is that Mr. ConyYBEARE 
suffers from lumbago; whether the whitewash on that 
martyr’s cell does not glare too much upon his sight ; 
whether his bed is not placed in a draught ; questions like 
these afford but sorry baiting for a brutal and bloody 
Batrour, and yet they have been pelted at the IntsH 
Secretary night after night, with all the energy, fire, and 
vigour of an attack in chief. But it is quite evident that 
there is not enough here to keep the pot boiling long ; this 
will not re-inflame the dying ashes of voluntary contribu- 
tions ; and, therefore, we may judge how welcome is the 
romise of material for another outcry of the MANDEVILLE 
ind, with boundless scope for wrath and tears. 

It is impossible to form any confident opinion at pre- 
sent as to how M‘Gzxe and Sizz, two men lately released 
from Derry Gaol, came by their deaths; but the assertion 
is that one was killed by typhus fever contracted in the 
prison, and the other man is supposed to have perished in 
the same way. An inquiry has been opened in M‘Gexr’s 
case, and, whatever the truth may be, it is already 
clear that we may expect another outburst of false 
or exaggerated indignation. Derry Gaol is the place 
of Mr. ConysBeare’s confinement. It is there that the 
cells are thoughtlessly or purposely white-washed ; there 
it is (or so Dr, Kenyy insinuates) that beds are some- 
times placed in a draught between door and window; 
and, that being the case, some colour is given to the 
idea suggested by Mr. Sexton that the gaol has been 
turned into “a death-trap” for Nationalist prisoners by 
the cultivation of typhus-germs within its walls. At present, 
however, there is no suflicient ground for believing that 
the gaol Governor has gone so far as that, or that typhus 
infests the gaol at all, or that M‘Gre died of that terrible 
malady. The doctors who made a post-mortem examina- 
tion declared that tuberculosis was the cause of death. 
But typhus is asserted—typhus caught in a pestilential 
gaol; and, when the Coroner’s inquiry is resumed, it may 
very possibly turn out that typhus it was that killed 
M‘Gee. Yet prisons are no more exempt than palaces 
from the visitations of that insidious disorder; accident— 
sometimes favoured by carelessness, sometimes not—carries 
it into many a home where there are neither minions nor 
victims of Castle cruelty ; and, even though M‘Ger did die 
of typhus fever, it does not follow that the Government is 
convicted of manslaughter, or even of deliberate inhumanity. 
But the Parnellites—English and Irish alike—-are indis- 
posed to that view. If they could not afford to be fair in 
a similar case a year ago, far less can they afford it now, 
and already the lines of another ManpEvILLE campaign 
are traced out. Mr. Sexton has uttered his pregnant 
saying about the “death-trap.” Correspondents report an 
“intense feeling” in Donegal, dwell upon the splendid 
physique of “ the fine strong young fellow when he entered 
“« gaol,” and (amongst other things) say they hear that “ the 
“ emergency men who are in charge of the places which 
“ M‘Gee and others defended during eviction ran up the 
“ Union Jack over the ruins after news of the death of 
“ M‘Gee and Size.” This is a precise repetition of the 
tactics in the MANDEVILLE case ; and, whatever may be the 
truth as to M‘Ger’s death, the Parnellites, from their 
English leader downwards, may promise themselves an ex- 
cellent chance of another brisk little agitation. 

So far, then, they are favoured ; and—though this they 
must deplore—the uncontrollable extreme men of their 
faction have at the same time broken into a new spell 
of activity. Rejoiced as the Parliamentary members of 
the party must have been at the cessation of murder and 
outrage, it must have been hard to hear it described as 
a proof of their own loss of influence and a sign of de- 
clining discontent. And, just as they have fallen into 
the dolefullest dumps through circumstances still more 
distressing, their intolerable friends in Ireland have per- 
petrated three attempts at assassination, all of the regular 
agrarian kind. Perhaps those mistaken men felt the 
misery of the constitutional reformers too much ; perhaps 
they thought, in their wrong-headed though not bad- 
hearted way, that the constitutional ones needed sti- 
mulus; or (perhaps) that a failure of oratorical energy 
at Westminster must be compensated by practical demon- 
stration elsewhere. In any case the Parliamentary party 
are relieved from the reproach of expiring outrages. At 
Kilorglin, County Kerry, a farmer was shot at on the 
road, and bullets were lodged in jaw and thigh; motive, 
apparently, objection to a certain purchase of land. This 
was on Monday. On Tuesday another farmer living near 


Woodford, County Galway, was fired at, and dangerously 
wounded. “He was in bed at the time, and shots were. 
“ fired in through the window.” A yet more stirring cage 
is the shooting at Mr. Tener, Lord CLANRICARDE’s agent, 
who, while driving with his police escort on the road 
between Woodford and Portumna, was fired at by a small 
party of men concealed in a field of wheat. Four shots 
were directed at him ; his horse was wounded in the neck, 
and some pellets grazed Mr. Tener’s shoulder. This 
also happened on Monday. Three old-school attempts at 
assassination in two days—one attempt on a land agent, 
and a couple of farmers badly wounded. This looks like: 
business, which is to be resumed, perhaps, on a liberal 
scale for a while. But continuation of it for long need not 
be dreaded, we fancy. In all likelihood, it is merely 
spasmodic—spasmodic in its own way, like the greater live- 
liness at the virtuous end of the party, where all such 
violence is loathed. So be it. Notwithstanding these 
ebullitions in field and forum, notwithstanding the intoler- 
able wickedness of the officials of the British Museum, not- 
withstanding the new measures for dragooning Parnellite 
members into Parliamentary attendance, a general weari- 
ness of the game is stealing over all concerned, while for 
our part we are as ready as Readiness itself to forgive and 
forget. 


THE KENSINGTON COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 


¢ e- seventh Report of the Commissioners for the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 treats of a very eventful past, and con- 
siders with much detail, as well as abundant confidence, what 
promises to be a not less eventful future. Since 1878, the 
date of the last Report, the management of the Kensington 
Gore estate has been decidedly energetic. Many and great 
are the changes to be noted. The more important of these 
were directly brought about by the unsatisfactory financial 
position of the Royal Horticultural Society as occupiers of 
a portion of the estate. The income of the Society had for 
years been steadily diminishing, owing to insufficient public 
support. The local householders and owners of property 
appear to have been strangely lukewarm, though it was. 
obviously in their interest that the Gardens should be pre- 
served from the builder. The rent of the Gardens was 
2,400l., which cannot be termed excessive, yet the Society 
could not meet this liability, in spite of the various 
suggestions offered by the not impatient Commissioners. 
Their income from annual subscriptions, which should, 
have amounted to 10,000/., had fallen below 6,o00/. in 
1876; in 1878 it was only a trifle above 4,oo00l., and 
in 1877 was less than this sum. The outcome of this 
deplorable lack of funds was the action of ejectment 
brought against the Society by the Commissioners in 
1880, which led to continued litigation for two years, 
and the subsequent reoccupation of the Gardens by the 
Commissioners. With one exception, all the changes. 
contemplated by the Commissioners, or now actually in 
progress, are direct consequences of the unfortunate con- 
dition of the Society and the successful litigation of their 
landlords. The proposal to build for the Government 
a Science Museum on the estate was, however, under 
the consideration of the Treasury some four years before 


the Commissioners entered into possession of the Gardens... 


The offer was finally declined, though the sanguine Com- 
missioners continued to reserve a site for the inevitable 
Science buildings. Last year they once more approached 
the Government by offering, at about one-third of the 
estimated value, four and a half acres, on condition that the 
land should be permanently used for purposes connected 
with Science or Art. No response, says the Report, has 
yet been made to this offer, as a Committee is examining, 
on behalf of the Government, the condition of the various 
Science collections at South Kensington, upon which they 
will issue their own Report. 


After the somewhat harrowing recital of its dealings with 
the Royal Horticultural Society, the Commissioners pro- 
ceed to the history of their business engagements with 
the various Exhibition Commissioners of 1883-86, and 
their relations to the Corporation of the Albert Hall, 
the Council of the City and Guilds Institute of Technical 
Instruction, the Royal College of Music, the Imperial In- 
stitute, to name the larger of the many undertakings with 
which they are connected. Closely following the ejectment 
of the Royal Horticultural Society from their Gardens came 
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the Exhibitions of Fisheries, Health, Inventions and Music, 
India and the Colonies, each of which, save the third, pro- 
duced a good surplus, and all contributed to increase con- 
siderably the annual rental of the estate. But these popular 
shows could not, of course, be depended upon as sources of 
jncome. During the last three years the Commissioners 
have been energetic in opening new sources of revenue by 
further development of the estate of which, as the Report 
reminds us, they are Trustees. They found themselves in 
the possession of land with extraordinary advantages of 
frontage, readily apportioned into eligible building sites, 
and in the centre of the most fashionable part of London. 
They have lost no time in setting about the work. The 
charming Horticultural Gardens are doomed, The fine 
conservatory is already sold. One broad road has been cut 
through the property from Exhibition Road to Queen’s 
Gate, and on its north side the Imperial Institute is slowly 
rising from its foundations. Another and parallel road is 
jected between the Imperial Institute and the Albert 
all, which will open the most tempting sites to the enter- 
prising builder. Houses, indeed, are already arising on the 
extreme borders of the estate facing Queen’s Gate. The 
changes contemplated will completely transform the pretty 
terraced garden where a few years back delighted crowds 
menaded to the music of the Guards’ band and the 
waltzes of Herr Strauss. Nothing, indeed, can give the 
uninformed any idea of the undertakings in view, except a 
gareful study of the coloured plan thoughtfully provided 
by the Commissioners. Taken in conjunction with the 
estimates in the Report, this map of the future affords over- 
whelming evidence that the policy of the Commission is not 
wanting in thoroughness. North of the projected new road 
and facing the Albert Hall an open space is reserved for the 
statue of the Prince Consort now in the Gardens. On 
each side is a large site for building, occupying the ground 
from the road to the east and west quadrants familiar to 
exhibition visitors. To the south of the road the new Royal 
College of Music will stand, confronting the Albert Hall, 
flanked by building sites that face the somewhat larger sites 
overthe way. These four noble positions are to be devoted to 
the erection of huge blocks of “ mansions,” the effect of which 
can be readily realized by the least imaginative observer of 
our street architecture. It is true that the advice of Mr. 
WarerHouse as to the suitability of the designs will be 
forthcoming, and that he is empowered to secure the 
harmonizing of these buildings and the College of Music 
with the neighbouring existing structures. This is, of 
course, a proper and wise provision ; though, after all, 
“mansions” are unhappily what they are. Moreover, 
it would be easy indeed to harmonize any specimen of 
this monstrous order with the “existing buildings”; for 
it is not beyond the attainment of any architect successfully 
to emulate the style and elevation of the Albert Hall 
Mansions or the dignity of the Albert Hall itself. The 
prospect alone is enough to make everybody rue the day 
when the Horticultural Society were thrust out of their 
little Eden. The mere thought of mansions makes us 
tremble for Sir Artuur Biomrietp’s new College. It is 
rather hard to implicate, however indirectly, the public in 
thisnew scheme. The Commissioners declare themselves to be 
influenced by the increasing opposition to the building of 
more museums in South Kensington, and the public desire 
for museums and the like in other localities. They have 
determined, therefore, to raise a “substantial disposable 
“income,” by setting aside portions of their estate for 
vate building purposes. They have also allotted an 
anual sum of 5,000/. for Science scholarships, supplement- 
ing the existing schemes of scholarships under the Science 
and Art Department. Much more than this may be done 
with the increased revenue that will certainly be available 
“the development of the estate p The South 
K m Museum awaits completion. The larger por- 
tion of it, indeed, is practically not built. Its rich collec- 
tions are actually excluded from the one building that 
deserves to be considered permanent ; the facade of which, 
i the Exhibition Road, is the sole redeeming feature in 
the architectural display of the district. Let us have our 
tent Museum, and house our Science collection decently, 
all means ; but before these things are done it would be 
to commence the more important work of completing 

our National Museum. 
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A LEADING AMERICAN CASE, 


yy =a, when the Court is slapped on the face 
while it is at breakfast, it is the duty of the Deputy- 
Marshal to shoot the slapper through the heart, is a 
question on which the judicial wisdom of the United States 
will shortly be called upon to decide—if it has not been 
settled already. The opportunity for a decision has been 
afforded by Mr. Davip Nacie. This prompt officer was at 
breakfast with Mr. Justice Fre.p, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, at Lathrop, California, when two persons 
entered the room—namely, Mrs. Terry and her husband. 
They were old acquaintances. Mrs. Terry had been before 
the judge under the name of Saran Aurnea Hiiu, when 
she was fraudulently pretending to be the wife of Suaron, 
one of the common breed of American millionaires. Mr. 
Justice Freip, having decided against her, the lady made a 
disturbance in court, in which she was abetted by her 
counsel Terry. In the course of this scene he knocked 
down a marshal. Client and counsel were committed for 
contempt. Being in perfect sympathy, they very properly 
married, and, as we see, came across Mr. Justice Fie.p 
again. The lady, with a delicacy we should hardly have 
expected, did not, it seems, care to face the judge, and 
therefore retired from the refreshment-room. She was not 
followed by her husband. Mr. Terry had already announced 
his intention of shooting the judge. Perhaps because he had 
no pistol—perhaps for some less adequate reason—he did not 
keep his word ; but, in a spirit of compromise of the most 
fatal kind, contented himself with slapping the judge on 
the face, for which he was instantly shot down by Deputy- 
Marshal Davip Nactz, who is plainly not a man of half 
measures. 

We do not know whether it will tell against Mr. Nacie, 
a man we should like to have with us if we ever travel in 
California, that he had a professional quarrel with the late 
Terry. This, however, appears to be the case. Not only 
had Terry knocked a marshal down in the Supreme Court, 
but he had tried to murder one in California many years 
ago. On this third occasion the honourable corps has been 
too much for him. The attempted murder took place at 
a time when Mr. Terry was himself a member of the 
Supreme Court of California. The details are obscure. 
Judge Terry did the rash act in the Vigilance Committee 
time, and he may have been aggravated by amateur inter- 
ference with his professional duties. The marshal re- 
covered, and Mr. Terry resumed public life after a brief 
sojourn under charge of a Vigilance Committee. In public 
life he distinguished himself by shooting BropEerick (Senator 
in Congress) through the body in a duel. They were on 
different sides in politics. Terry said unpleasant things 
about Broperick. The Senator regretted that he had 
helped Terry to escape the Vigilance Committee. This and 
other caustic remarks he made in the hearing of several— 
among others, of an Englishman. Men who repeat the 
ill-natured things their friends say of one another deserve 
to be kicked, according to Topnam Beravucrerc. Some of 
the Senator’s hearers—not the Englishman, we hope—pro- 
ceeded to merit this penalty. Terry, being informed of the 
Senator’s remarks, challenged him. It was a time of crisis 
before the war, and Terry was apparently anxious to follow 
in the footsteps of Aaron Burr. The Senator refused to 
gratify him till the election (what election t) was over. Then 
he, too, resigned his seat on the supreme bench (they were 
all judges and all in Supreme Courts) and met Terry on 
the field of honour. The duel wasirregular. Mr. BropErick 
was annoyed because Terry's seconds insisted on searching 
him for concealed armour. He became flurried, and “ in at- 
“ tempting to fire his pistol went off prematurely.” It was the 
pistol which, while he was attempting to fire it, went off pre- 
maturely, and not the Senator who went off prematurely 
in attempting to fire his pistol. Then Terry straightened 
himself (had he been squatting before), took deliberate 
aim, and shot the Senator. “The calmer judgment of men 
“ released Terry from any imputation of unfairness” ; but 
in California it was generally felt that he had better transfer 
his activity elsewhere. He appears to have then practised 
in the Supreme Court till he met his elective affinity in the 
person of Saran Attuea now his sorrowing widow, 
and began that course of adventure which brought him into 
fatal collision with Deputy-Marshal Davin Nace. Such 
was, in little, the life, activity, and tragic end of one of 
those heroes on whom the rapt eye of Mr. Pocram dwelt 
with complacency. It makes a very interesting part of that 
judicial and political history of the United States towards 
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which many thinkers invite us to turn our attention from 
the worn-out subjects of study presented by Europe. It is 
at least quite as noble, as original, and as profitable as many 
other portions of that great whole which we have been 
asked to admire. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF A COMMUNARD. 


7 death of M. Félix Pyat recalls to mind a little book pub- 
lished at Toulon, in 1872, by one of his most enthusiastic 
followers. A copy was once presented by the chef of the Café 
Riche to a guest, in consequence of a short conversation which 
opened with compliments upon a supper, and diverged—the hour 
being late and the cook devious in his topics—to such warm eulo- 
gium of the Commune that the maitre d’hotel thought it prudent 
to interrupt. He grumbled that ces messieurs are always Com- 
munists. Next morning arrived this small work at breakfast- 
time, en souvenir d'un ami, with the assurance that it contained, 
in compactest summary, the views of Citizens Félix Pyat, A. 
Toussenel, and F. V. Raspail upon things in general. One would 
not have expected a course of philosophy under the business-like 
title Menus d’un Restaurant de Paris pendant le siege, but we 
understand that the author had a great deal of leisure-time just 
then, on a foreign strand, to enlarge upon his text. 

The Menus themselves have a certain interest, as authentic 
records, kept from day to day, in the course of business, showing 
the gradual pressure of the siege upon the clientéle of a Boule- 
vard restaurant. As such we may give them a few words; but 
they prove, as the author says, that “le pauvre pouvait étre 
privé; le riche a toujours eu des aliments & foison.” Cat makes 
its appearance on December 15 at 5 frs. the portion ; it cost 6 frs. 
in bulk, we learn. Ass next day. Peacock on the 17th; it cost 
15 to 20 frs., and sold at 7 frs. the portion. Rats en salmis are 
introduced on the 19th at 4 frs.; they cost 75 centimes each at 
that time, while a goose cost 40 frs. We observe bear on the 
27th at 8 frs.; the carcase was bought for 200 frs. at the Jardin 
des Plantes. On July 1st the Patron bought two and a half kilos 
of elephant at 30 frs. the kilo; at 6.30 p.m. there was none left ; 
but he continued to sell “elephant” all through the week. By 
January 6th rats had gone up to 2 frs. each; a fowl to 36 and 
40frs. On the 11th dog is introduced at 5 frs. the portion, cost- 
ing 4 frs. the kilo. Fish, from the Seine, 30 frs. the kilo, on 
January 15th. He-goat appears on the 18th, and the author 
cries bitterly, “ Never will the culinary art succeed in making 
billygoat un mets potable (sic). I employed oxalic acid, tartaric, 
nitric, sulphuric ; nothing would remove the smell.” On the 24th 
a rabbit fetched 45 frs., a shallot 50 centimes; hams, 24 frs. the 
kilo. The Armistice was signed on the 28th, when the Patron 
had still three hundred boxes of preserved horseflesh in his 
cellars. 

But before treating this prosaic theme the author expounds his 
which he terms “ analogie passionnelle.” It seems to 
‘be based upon the principle that any conclusion may be deduced 
from any premisses ; but those who do not accept the particular 
conclusion he draws partake of the nature of the quadrupeds. It 
must be admitted, in truth, that, if the principle be sound, most 
of us are proved donkeys. But such a system defies analysis ; we 
must let the gentleman speak for himself. Only it is hard to 
choose a beginning. All very well to ery “ Ecoutons l’analogie 
passionnelle!” But a philosopher who declares that bread is the 
staff of life; there are milestones on the Dover Road; therefore 
let the mothers of France cease to put their children out to nurse, 
employs a form of argument which it is difficult to follow. We 
can only take an illustration here and there, and ponder it. Beet- 
root is one of the gravest foes of humanity. “An Englishman 
drinks the blood of the negro in taking his tea; a Frenchman 
swallows the blood of the working-man in drinking his coffee. 
Pourquoi voulez-vous que ce soit autrement? One cannot have the 
gamut of the senses complete if one cherish the beetroot ; it con- 
tains a heap of lies equivalent to the Seven Deadly Sins. I have 
surprised in the cooked beetroot the perfume of truffles—ignoble 
cheating of a foul plant. Like the harlot, nothing can make a 
beetroot blush—nothing can make it drop its eyes—the smallest 
kiss takes away its colour.” So much for the beetroot. We 

turn to “Objections & l’Empereur Guillaume. Voyons, citoyen 
Guillaume! I will permit myself a few objections. You are of 
royal blood. Iam republican. Let us deal: with the question 
agree and the peoples shall judge. I sound the attack. 
Why have you not checked the German emigration? You 
know well, sire, that you have no French servants in Germany. 
Je vous le répete, Empereur Guillaume ; your people have servi- 
tude for dominant note. You are the chief of them. You detest 
‘France. Your Berlin jewelry is three centuries behind that of 
Paris. Your Imperial soirées are simple entertainments of the 
Paris bourgeoisie. Why do you read French books, and go to 
sleep over German? Why will your generals always bow the 
head before the generals of France? You will not make of a 
‘German a culinary artist, an artist distiller, nor perfumer.” 
There is no more to be said. We change our subject to Erreurs 
des Rois. “Woe to the Government which lowers the status of 
the horse! Woe, thrice woe, to the Government gui fait Jf 
de Tart culinaire! This is unknown in Spain, in Russia, in 


are on the straight road to ruin. Crowned heads are me 
topsy-tu They have a spirit innovating, affable; at the 
end of a few years all is changed. If it please an usurper to 
make a plébiscite, you will find them the wolf, the fox, the 
viper, the ass, the mule, the pig, the rat, the mole, the , 
the fly. You will never find the dog, the ox, the stag, the whale, 
Every creature which has large eyes is granted a superior intel]j. 
gence, and gives not its voice for murder—the laws of God are 9 
laid down.” And thus, naturally, we come to a vehement attack 
upon the medical profession, and a declaration of faith. It js 
good to hear that the author has a profonde croyance en Diey, 
The foremost erreur des gouvernements, it seems, is their persistent 
refusal to admit dumb persons to Parliament. The exclusion of 
the deaf might be justified, but of the dumb—it is monstrous} 
Morale et philosophie displays that every bad thing has its good side, 
“Thanks be given to the kings, to the noblesse, who raised the 
culinary art to such de that no man can deny the genius of 
that art. The brigand, the bandit, the assassin des bagnes, the 
wretch of Sedan, the Hernani of Victor Hugo, the Robin Hood 
of Walter Scott, give us a striking idea of the cook’s busines, 
For example, make an extract from first-class meat ”—and, ip 
brief, do all which good cookery books do not recommend. The 
result will be douche. But, upon the other hand, follow their 
directions conscientiously, and you obtain a sauce of high merit, 
“worthy to be served at the table of the great Condé.” Both 
processes are detailed minutely, and they throw light on the 
career of Robin Hood. 

As for organisation communale, the author is “ very sorry to 
say anything disagreeable, but there is somewhat of the Squirrd 
in the principle of Mayors.” This is a painful subject, how- 
ever :— 

Tenez, jetons un voile et n'en parlons plus. I lived long in Algeris 
during the time that the Emir tormented France. I can say that I m 
acquainted with no organization more vicious than the military régime 
Everything goes to the bad there—Chonneur et le ceur. I know nots 
history more repugnant to trace than that of the seven poisons—tobacm, 
the soldier, religions, strong drink, money, flattery, and ambition—/a gamm 
des malheurs ! One more word of logie passi lle. Do you know why 
the Church has not kept the monopoly of civil registration ? It is because 
the Church has not the gamut of marriage. Remark at the Mairie what 
a masterpiece is the law of nature. Withdraw one person from the gamit 
of marriage, and it becomes null. For example, the number seven is neces 
sary ; four witnesses, bride and bridegroom, and the adjoint. Total, seven, 
Complete figure of the series. 


Q. E. D. in short. And thus the organisation communale—nt 
you should read it in, and form your own conclusion. As 
for the author, who «during thirty years supported the tyramy 
of the fools with an invincible repugnance,” he would not cany 
out his ideas, lucid and beneficent as they are, by force. Heoat 
knew a sparrow which came every morning for fifty-eight dayst 
feed upon his window-sill when he was in prison under Napoleon I 
“One fine day the doors were opened; my first thought flew 
the sparrow. I wrote upon the walls Vive la République!- 
Revenons aux oiseaux. It is impossible that man should prevett ha 
insects and vermin from destroying his harvests without the hep ve 
of the birds; difficult for him to prevent theft in rural de tram) 
tricts without the help of a dog. Now, remember that the dg 
mounts guard whenever his master is at home; but from th : 
moment that you abandon the dog, to defend your property al ba 
your cash, he has nothing to do with all that. Ie is less interesté ve | 
than his master.” Therefore let us have no revolutions @ mai fu. 
armées. 
Then we pursue our “ Analogy” into the colours, and thet - 
excursions are more pleasing than the rest, if possible. It isnt “808 
generally known that colours have their grandes qualités, thet Wi 
virtues and their vices. White and black form grey, of It 
the qualité est bien connue :— in the 
Potash, cinders, salt de cuisine, grey partridge, grey hen, the nigh besides 
ingale, trufiles, coffee, &e. Potash and cinders cure the vine disease; #8 is 
purities the body and doubles the harvest; partridges and grey hes opel 
restore the strength and hasten convalescence ; the nightingale rejoit Mary n 
the soul; truffles are a tonic; coffee imparts science and great philosophy. doing 


4.8 


The poodle, the white horse, have acertain tendency to become slaves. +>} Owners 
Soldiers in black uniform are free men; nations which follow the whit pital 
flag are nations of slaves. Napoleon the First had a white charger; in eaté! 


abandoned his army at Moscow; he was the slave of the English. 

with white hair are slaves after being free. The bighwayman sleeps y 

the daytime. The Paris cocotte turns day into night. fom FB, 
Here the author interrupts himself to protest against cabin! a 

particuliers, and to urge that péres de famille should c® proving 

restaurants to be closed at midnight :— to an ac 


Reprenons Uanalogie des couleurs. Arsenic struck down the organize only th. 
the Dizhwit Brumaire; snow was the cause of the retreat from Mos 


(white). The white bear is the slave of the Polar Seas; the egg a Ualucki 
slave of the hen; the white-headed veteran permits himself to be +E except; 
wherever the child wills... .. Another word on the virtue of 
cuisine. The sailor is much braver than the soldier. If I had bee} Certar 
soldier I would never have fired upon a town. The cannon, emblem More qu 
brutality, ought to vanish from the hands of our soldiers ; for—I must 

it—French generals are not analogistes. They havea routine for malig ines, by 
war. I should have cut the railroads. I should have provisione a schem, 
besieged city with all sorts of food. I should have suppressed every or es, 
salt meat ; and by a system of extreme vigilance I should have prev! Modest 0} 
any one from conveying salt to the besieged. Now, truffles, p a & profit 
&c. without salt are tasteless food, incomplete. If a besieged city rf Would by 
salt, vermin breed there, courage fails. 1f salt is lacking in a fortress 2 

the tomb, it is capitulation. That’s why the sailor is more co Ci 


more free than the soldier. 
As clear a demonstration as could be wished. 


England, in Germany. The nations which despise the horse 


These extracts are fairly made and literally translated. ug 
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seader may well declare them ravi 


ived, as it was, by men who are certainly not idiots had 
>, chegaeti ‘nonsense. There is, in fact, a kind of system in it, 
for those who can follow the working of thoughts among a 
tumultuous and inconsequential crowd of illustrations, Persons 
familiar with the works of those great citizens Félix Pyat, A. 
Toussenel, and F. V. Raspail may have a key which enables them 
éo find their way through the muddle. 


SIAM. 


BROAD, alluvial valley, more than a hundred miles in 
length, flooded annually by a slow-flowing river more 
fertilizing than the Nile—a still longer range of mountains full 
of valuable ores—a wilderness of forests producing teak and other 
costly woods—and a landlocked sea profusely stocked with some of 
the best fishes that swim—such are, broadly speaking, the leading 
characteristics of the peaceful little country called Siam. 
Geologists and explorers unite with the merchants of the Far 
Fast in attesting the enormous potential wealth which lies 
hid beneath its soil, and no one who takes any trouble to inquire 
«an now doubt that Siam presents what advertisers call a “ splendid 
field for the employment of European capital.” _Is it at all likely 
that this inviting field will soon be opened to British enterprise, 
and under what conditions? To answer the question one must 
have regard to some special circumstances little known to people 
athome. At first sight one would be apt to suppose that nothing 
more is needed for developing these riches than a few prospectuses 
well circulated in the City. Modern speculation has familiarized 
the public with an idea that distant countries are overflowing 
with concessions, ready to be granted to pleasant-spoken adven- 
turers, who present suitable backsheesh to the local dignitaries, 
accept gaudy decorations and more or less generous leases or 
contracts, and, coming home, dispose of them on such terms as 
they can to Company-mongers in the first place and adventurous 
shareholders in the end. This theory is only very partially true 
in the case of a shrewd people like the Siamese. The King 
of this country is no doubt one of the monarchs whom it is 
the fashion to call “enlightened.” But he understands the 
word in a very different sense from that which is often applied 
to it in the City. He does not interpret it to mean a sovereign 
who throws about valuable lands and privileges to be scrambled 
for by all the needy adventurers and y speculators who 
are on the watch for such pickings. No; King Chulalonkoon 
and his Ministers, many of whom are highly-accomplished 
men, are sincerely anxious for the speedy development of the 
great resources over which they have command. They have 
shown, by the most practical proofs, that they have this 
desire and are able to carry it out. An extensive network 
of telegraphs has rapidly been established throughout their 
wide territory. Schools, hospitals, and other public buildings 
have been erected and are increasing every day. Last year a 
tramway Company, mainly supported by Siamese capital, began 
running cars in the metropolis. A river flotilla Company, wholly 
Siamese, carries the passenger traffic of the fine stream on which 
Bangkok is built ; and this year important gold-mining operations 
have been begun by a Company formed in London, in which the 
great majority of subscribers are Siamese nobles and other in- 
habitants of that country. Lastly, a well-known Englishman, 
formerly Governor of the Straits Settlements, obtained two years 
agoacontract for surveying a trunk line of railway in Siam, for 
Which he is to be paid some 50,000/. by the Siamese Government. 
With these evidences staring us in the face, it would be very 
absurd to speak of the country or its ruler as hanging back 
in the path of progress. One must, moreover, remember that, 
besides these signs of advancement, a free field has been and 
8 opened to the wide employment of foreign capital in ordi- 
mry matters of trade. Rice-mills, saw-mills, and docks are 
ing a very large business, with very large profits to their 
mers, who consist of English, French, German and Chinese 
@italists. Within the last five years a most lucrative trade 
M cattle has sprung up, conducted by Indian capitalists and 
dealers, who now export some thousands of cattle per month 
ftom Bangkok. German and English ships do a flourishing 
e business ; and, in fine, the capital as well as the other 
towns present daily more and more the appearance of im- 
Proving civilization, commerce, and wealth. Everything points 
© an acceleration of progress in these and other directions ; and if 
aly the country were less rich than it is one might be well 
content to leave its development to the natural course of events. 
ily, however—or rather luckily, if all goes well—the 
*Xeeptional wealth of the land has excited projects in the minds 
of certain speculators, both commercial and political, for still 
more quickly and completely opening it up. The King is 
gs on all hands with applications for large concessions. 
es, banks, railways, waterworks, and a dozen other sorts of 
es, are thrust before him for acceptance; and the less 
modest of the schemers do not hesitate to ask him to guarantee 
* profit on their own pet undertakings. Siamese statesmen 
Would be justified if they adopted the non possumus attitude 
- Chinese or the Turks. It is a little hard to ask that 
ty promoters should at their own convenience and at their 
own sweet will proceed to “develop” His Majesty’s territories, 


and drivellings alter- 
nately. But itis not quite so. The little book would not have 


prises, whilst the owner remains liable for any losses that ma 
occur after Th orton Street has taken the cream off the mi 
and the gilt off the gingerbread. King Chulalonkoon would have 
some show of right on his side if he declared a preference for 
going his own way to work in utilizing the resources of his 
empire, and declining to allow a Panama Canal scheme or an 
Emma Mine enterprise to be undertaken for him by self-interested 
adventurers. The fact is, however, that his Siamese Majesty 
makes no such reply. A policy of reaction or inaction is the 
very reverse of that which Siam now professes; and the ruling 
powers in that country are as anxious as any foreigner to improve 
it in a wise, liberal, and even generous spirit. We have thus, on 
the one hand, a King and Ministers sincerely desirous of promot- 
ing European enterprise, and, on the other hand, a European 
public hardly less ready to embark capital therein. What hin- 
drance is there to the immediate accommodation of both parties 
in so commendable a design ? We will endeavour to show where 
any obstacles are to be found, and hope, at the same time, to 
show that they can easily be removed. 

Let it, then, be in the first place remembered that Siam is one 
of those Oriental countries where foreigners enjoy—such is the 
accepted phrase—extraterritorial rights—that is to say, that in 
any dispute, either amongst themselves or with the native race, 
they “enjoy”—we shall see presently what the term means—the 

rivilege of going before a Consular Court for judicial purposes. 
The jurisdiction and competence of such courts are regulated in 
part by treaties and in part by a series of obscure rules only im- 
perfectly understood by those who have to put them in force. 
Now it is hardly necessary, after what has occurred in Japan and 
Egypt, to enlarge upon the paralysing influence which is exerted 
by such treaties. Drawn up—hurriedly enough—at a time when 
the needs and aspirations of the Orientals were in an embryonic 
condition, badly adapted even at the time to the requirements of 
the case, they have in the thirty or forty subsequent years 
become intensely unsuitable to the existing poe ~ nl and 
impose upon the Asiatic rulers such harassing and unwelcome 
restrictions as positively tie their hands in almost all directions. 
The simplest measures of police regulation and local government, 
even if it be a new liquor traflic law, or an opium farm regula- 
tion, cannot be carried into effect without the separate consent 
of every European Power, whether great or small, which has a 
Consul in the place. Quay-dues and market-dues cannot be 
effectually imposed, public improvements cannot properly be 
effected, unless his worship the Portuguese Consul and his honour 
the French Chargé d’Affaires are obliging enough to withhold 
their veto and approve the scheme. ‘This, however, is not the 
worst part of the business. The Consular officials, who have to 
decide every case in which a European is plaintiff or complainant, 
are too often persons wholly unqualified for the simplest judicial 
functions. Small wonder, therefore, that there is dissatisfaction, 
even amongst their own “ subjects,” with the decisions and proceed- 
ings of these Solomons and Daniels. We find that at one time ninety 
petitioners, including the best educated British subjects, were 
of opinion that charges made against the Consular Court ought 
to be properly investigated ; at another time a hundred and fifty 
memorialists prayed *‘that a better Consul might be yen 
or, in default of this, that they might be placed under the juris- 
diction of some other Power, from whom they might obtain that 


justice which is now denied them.” When such is the state of 


discontent professed whether reasonably or unreasonably by 
British residents themselves, how is it to be supposed that 
the Siamese can be very anxious to enter into important con- 
tracts which may come to be interpreted in such courts ? 
The practical authority of such officials is, moreover, hardly 


greater than their judicial competency. Only a few days ago the 
post brought tidings of a serious 


uabble between Chinese fac- 
tions, composed largely, if not chietly, of persons under European 
jurisdiction. It should naturally have been the Consuls’ business 
to quell the disturbance. But, as a fact, it had to be put down 
by the Siamese police, who, with an armed force of their own, 
arrested no less than nine hundred of the rioters. 

Such anomalies as the above would be more than enough to 
account for any little hitch that might impede the more free 
granting of concessions to Europeans. And they would be regret- 
table if it were not for the one fact that they are most easy of 
remedy. With 50,000 British subjects resident in Siam, with 
very large judicial business to transact, and with exceedingly 
handsome court fees exacted from all litigants, nothing could be 
easier than to appoint a judge to preside over a court oe 
ona small scale those in Egypt and Japan. Discontent woul 
soon vanish ; and the example set by England, which has the 
most important commercial interests, would be followed quickly 
by the other nationalities. If, besides this, a partial revision of 
antiquated treaties were effected, as it easily might be, business 
relations between Europe and Siam would establish themselves 
on a fair footing, and the commercial and industrial aspirations 
entertained on both sides would combine freely, to the mutual 
advantage of all parties interested. 


SOUTH AND NORTH DEVON. 


‘TTVHERE is a South and a North Devon, and an East Devon 
also, and the three characteristic divisions correspond pretty 
closely to the Parliamentary divisions before the eventful year 


such profits as are usual in the case of Oriental enter- 


1885. Devonshire is Devonshire, and Devonians are Devonians, 
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in whichever division they may be born and bred; but to the 
student of details of character and characteristics, dialects and 
modes of expression, it is impossible to say how far analysis, 
differences, divisions, and subdivisions may not be carried. It 
would not be to inquire too curiously if a distinction were to be 
detected in parishes. Some mute, inglorious Miltons, or Crom- 
wells guiltless of their country’s blood, may lie beneath the 
green mounds in the churchyard after unconsciously moulding a 
rish habit of thought, a parish trick of expression, a parish 
ialect or graphic word or two. Clever men leave their mark 
behind them whether they go far or near, and a tone or a style in 
life is acquired through their influence. The parish is so engrafted 
in the manners and customs of the folk, so much a part of every 
man’s life, that the statesman’s hand will be rash which destroys 
it in the name of reform, and transforms parishes into districts, 
by way of making things symmetrical. Is nature equal and 
symmetrical? A statesman would be the last to say that our 
brains were equal, and the inequality of our outward and visible 
forms is manifest enough. The very inequality of the parishes 
gives a wholesome variety to our publie fife, and a small parish 
may be stronger in Miltons and Cromwells than its larger and 
more worldly neighbour. There is something old, well established, 
and durable in the parish and in parish life that should be spared 
the hand of the destroyer and reformer. 

South and North Devon are divisions, and not parishes; but, 
because they are distinct, and their distinction offers opportunity 
for suggestions of interest, they may not inaptly illustrate in 
broader lines—or in larger type, to use another metaphor—the 
differences that can be observed, if looked for, in parishes. They 
have both a good extent of sea-coast of considerable beauty, with 
a fine race of seafaring folk, as we know from Kingsley and from 
the historians. They have both a Royal forest, or what was once 
a Royal forest, of considerable extent, by no means a trifle in 
their influence on the people—Dartmoor and Exmoor. Dartmoor 
was granted to the Prince of Wales so long ago as the time of 
the Black Prince. Exmoor was sold in the present century by 
the Crown to a private gentleman. But they are practically 
forests, in the sense of wild primitive picturesque tracts of land, 
and they have impressed their qualities on the children of men. 
The South and North folk are both also Devonians, which it 
would hardly be necessary to say were it not that such towns as 
Exeter, Plymouth, and Torquay may well be said to have been 

tly sophisticated by the outer world. Towns, as parishes, 

\ave their distinctive characteristics for the same reasons, and it 
may be worth while to study them; but the country folk to the 
anthropologist, like the wild flower to the botanist, offer better 
food for contemplation than the busy, bustling townsmen, who 
nowadays have something cosmopolitan about them. 

‘The seas, the moors, and the Devonian character are resem- 
blances patent to all, not differences ; but it is needful to mark the 
resemblances in order better to appreciate the differences. There 
is a roughness and hardihood in the North of Devon, quite con- 
sistent with very civil and good-natured manners, which is much 
softened in the South of Devon. The population in South Devon 
is much more dense than in the North—exclusive of the towns— 
and this is probably occasioned by the proximity of the large towns, 
together with, on the whole, a richer soil. Although both the 
South and the North are much given to sporting, the sporting turn 
of mind is more manifest inthe North than in the South, and the 
horse, the much later invasion of the railway not displacing him so 
soon, is more universally known and in use in the former. The 
wild red deer, which pervaded the whole county a century ago, 
is now peculiar to Exmoor and the surrounding coverts, which 
are extensive and dense. He wanders far at times, and he may 
be said to have left his footprints, commonly called his slot, on 
the sands of time all over North Devon, and given a sort of stag- 
hunting style to the natives, which goes a long way to account 
for their sporting and horsey instincts. There are as fine riders 
to be found with the Dartmoor hounds as any in Devon, but 
they do not get on their horses and ride forty or fifty miles in a 
rough-and-ready way as they do in the North. The steam 
covert hack has made spoilt children of them. 

In the South of Devon the stranger is a more constant visitor. 
He goes to Torquay for the winter, or to Plymouth on business— 
naval, military, or trading—or he may be a tourist, or he ma 
go to hunt with the Dartmoor foxhounds or otterhounds, whic 
are packs of fame. This is happening all the year round. In 
the North of Devon he comes in crowds for amusement only, 
either to hunt with the staghounds in August and September, 
or to observe the usual tourist custom of flitting from hotel to 
hotel, and visiting all the places ordained for that rite by the 
guide-books. The North of Devon is almost purely agricultural ; 
the South is agricultural, and a great deal more besides. The 
‘age J little towns on the fine North-Devon coast are supported 

y the tourists in their season of migration. In the South the 
tourist is not of so much account in comparison. He does 
not leave much behind him, barring his money, and his influ- 
ence extends but a very little way into the country. This 
may also be said of the North; there, however, he is a more 
important personage as the principal source of revenue all along the 
northern coast. On the southern coast there are some of the best 
harbours in the world—Plymouth and Dartmouth, with Torbay 
and Brixham. On the North there are no harbours worth men- 
tioning (with the estuary of the Taw and Torridge for a dubious 
exception), and the bold dangerous coast, with the lofty cliffs 
and the deep combes running down to the sea form the great 


attractions to the pleasure-seeker. Torquay is a large watering 
place and health resort in the winter, with its warm southern 
climate. Plymouth is a great arsenal, and a place of trade, with 
sailors and soldiers and shipping. Yachts frequent the harbours 
of Plymouth, Dartmouth, and Torbay, and the common tourist is 
very much lost in the crowd of trafic. On the northern coast 
the tourist is everything, and he is petted and made much of 
accordingly. There are few places where he can be better off, 
or where his touristical wants are provided for with more exclusive 
attention. If Plymouth may be said to be the capital of the 
South of Devon for all sorts and conditions of men, Ilfracombe 
may be said to be the capital of the North of Devon for the 
tourist, and a very gay and amusing capital it is. It is too far 
from Exmoor for the stag-hunter: even Lynton, which is twenty 
miles nearer, is out of the way for him, and entails long rides ta 
covert. But for the tourist Ilfracombe is perfection, with its, 
Ilfracombe Hotel, excellently managed, right on the sea-shore, 
only protected from the waves by its own sea-wall and terrace, 
Everybody seems to sit on the rocks at Ilfracombe, not by the 
sad sea wave, but by the jovial sea wave, where they can watch 
the stately ships go on, to their haven under the hill. And 
every child, high or low, boy or girl, seems to be perpetually 
up to the waist in sea-water. Decency prevails to such an 
extent that every little boy, of whatever class, wears bathing- 
drawers, and @ fortiori the girls are properly cared for. The high 
hills, the deep combes, and the snug sandy bays are all beautiful. 
The a dasa is bright and gay; four-horse coaches of the good 
old style to and from Lynton and elsewhere are driven through 
the town, with horns blowing, nearly all day; and there are 
carriages and donkey-carts, bands of music, the Salvation Army, 
and Punch, with numerous lawn-tennis courts, to add to the 
amusements and while away the time. The well-arranged market,. 
with its vegetables, fruits, including the whortleberry in _profu- 
sion, and the North Devon lasses from the country, is a fashion- 
able resort and an extra charm on the Saturday. Ilfracombe isa 
tourist's paradise, a perfect rest for his weary and jaded spirit, 
where he can leave the world and its cares behind him. 

The North Devon parson is a different being from the South 
Devon rector, vicar, or curate, as the case may be, though there are 
symptoms that he, too, will be superseded in time by the wearers 
of the long black coat with upright collar, and all-round linen on 
the neck, which mark the modern Churchman. His great repre- 
sentative was the Rev. John Russell, known to fame as Jack Russell, 
a mighty stag-hunter, always with the foxhounds, hunting a ps 
of his own for the best part of his life; a fine horseman of the 
true North Devon sort, who knew how to ride his horse almost 
any distance, a rare accomplishment nowadays ; and, moreover, & 
good and well-beloved parish clergyman. The typical North Devon 
parson wears a black coat, a white tie, breeches, boots, and spurs. 
He talks broad Devonshire of the northern variety. He does his 
work, except the duties in church or churchyard, on horseback. 
Weddings and funerals, it is understood, should not be appointed 
for stag-hunting days. [He does as much farming as possible, 
and he tells (to talk is to tell in Devonshire) chiefly of horses, 
hounds, deer, bullocks, sheep, and dogs in general. There 
have been notable specimens of this North Devon parson besides 
Jack Russell, one especially, to whom Jack Russell acted # 
curate and whipper-in early in his career, well known in their 
time ; but it is to be feared the young curate of to-day, the parson 
of the future, will change all this, and even North Devon itself 
will know no more Jack Russells. - 

The dialect of North Devon varies from that of South Devos, 
though they are both distinctly Devonshire. Perhaps the mos 
decidedly Devonshire speech now spoken isto be heard on Exmoot, 
just on the borders of Somersetshire, though Dartmoor is not fit 

hind with the South Devon variations. The Elementary 
Education Acts are putting an end to the vulgar tongue every- 
where, by the simple process of interposing a tongue yet mor 
vulgar. Not long ago there was hardly a country gentleman 
Devonshire who did not speak his own dialect. Lord Iddesleigh, 
who spoke pure English himself, was fond of the dialect and rather 
admired it. He could use it in telling a Devonshire story ® 
perfection. Now the children are educated out of it, and it ® 
somewhat singular that the middle classes in towns talk ther 
wonted stilted tongue, using long compound words of Latin © 
French extraction, with the worst and most uninteresting, becal# 
bastard, accent, the old, time-worn, graphic phrases and 
originality of expression being carefully avoided. The Devor 
shire dialect of the towns must be condemned as bad and uw 
interesting; whilst that of the country, both South and North 
doomed to extinction in the schools, is of antiquarian and phil 
logical value, more for the words in current use than for ther 

ronunciation, which, however, has its attractions for the curio® 
in such matters. As the South is softer than the North, t 
winds more tempered to the shorn lamb, so are the people 
the dialect softer; but civility and good manners are equ” 
apparent in both. There are beauties in South Devon and beaul 
in North Devon. Stag-hunting on Exmoor begins this mom 
and there is other hunting, North and South. It is well to 
to the natives for the sake of exploring both the resemblances 
differences in them and their speech. Dartmoor and Exmoor 
the best field for such exploration, and a fund of humour is 
found, which, when found, make a note of. 
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THE NEW SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 


N institution which professes to represent an Empire on 
A which the sun never sets must necessarily partake of some 
of the difficulties which surround that Empire. One of these 
difficulties—namely, that of drawing a hard-and-fast line round 
its limits and aspirations—has proved to be as perplexing to the 
Council of the Imperial Institute as it is to the rulers and pro- 
consuls of the Imperial Power. The original intention was to 
confine the objects of the Institute to direct commercial purposes ; 
but, just as Indian viceroys have from time to time been com- 

lied by irresistible circumstances to overstep the boundaries 
which they had laid down for themselves and to annex territories 
and States, so the Council of the Institute have found themselves 
under the necessity of undertaking work which at first they were 
content to regard as beyond the field of their labours. It would 
doubtless be useful to display in the galleries and cases of the 
Institute specimens of the products and manufactures of every 
nation; but, unless students were supplied with such information 
as would make these objects living entities, and their histories 
and surroundings clear and intelligible, it is obvious that they 
would be of no more use for instruction than a collection of clas- 
sical antiquities to men who had never studied the history of 
Greece and Rome. 

The Institute has found it necessary, therefore, to establish 
means of disseminating among the students full and accurate in- 
formation on the history, geography, and language of every 
Eastern country which has commercial relations with Great 
Britain; and it thus aims at providing both merchants and 
officials whose pursuits entail residence, either temporary or per- 
manent, in Eastern countries with the linguistic and historical 
acquirements necessary for the due prosecution of their calling. 
To the discredit of British enterprise and intelligence it has to be 
confessed that, though our stake in the East far outweighs that 
of any Continental nation, the interest hitherto shown by our 
countrymen in Oriental history and language has been consider- 
ably less than that displayed by other leading European commu- 
nities. For more than a hundred years a school of living 
Oriental languages has been maintained in Paris, to which the 
State contributes the free use of a building and a grant of over 
6,000/. perannum. In Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg the 
several Governments have largely subsidized similar institutions, 
and, as a matter of fact, it is in England alone of all the nations 
interested in the East that official countenance has been 

ractically withheld from, or at best only grudgingly given to, 
iental studies. 

Some little has been done in spite of official discouragement by 
the energy of institutions and the generosity of a few persons. 
University and King’s Colleges, London, have for years struggled 
to interest people in some of the principal languages and the 
history of the East. They have founded professorships and have 
given all the encouragement within their power to the pursuit of 
these branches of knowledge ; but no adder ever turned a deafer 
ear to the enchanter than the public have to the blandishments 
of these professors. Cassandra-like they have preached the 
advantage of Oriental studies to unheeding generations, and their 
class-rooms have borne melancholy testimony to the small 
amount of interest which they have been able to excite in the 
subjects of their lectures. This lack of interest doubtless arises, 
to some extent, from the necessary want of completeness in the 
arrangements which the colleges, with the means at their 

i 1, have been able to make. A man applies, for example, 
to University College for instruction in Malay, or possibly 
Turkish, and he is told that neither of those languages is included 
in the a curriculum. It is nothing to him that Sanskrit 
and some other Eastern tongues are taught if the language which 
he wishes to learn is not among them ; and he goes away under 
the impression that nothing is being done in London for the pro- 
motion of Oriental studies. And his complaint,though exaggerated, 
#8 not altogether unfounded. It seems to be almost beyond belief 
that in the metropolis of a State possessing an Oriental empire, 
and bound by political and commercial interests to every country 
in Asia, from the Dardanelles to the Sea of —— there should 
beno recognized school at which students who may desire to 
make themselves acquainted with any Oriental languages may be 
able to apply for help and instruction. 

It was with the intention of supplying this want that the 

cil of the Imperial Institute conceived the idea of establishing 
& school of living Oriental languages. But since King’s College 
and University College have for years been labouring with un- 
Tequited energy to supply so much of this want as was within 

ir power, it would have been obviously unfair and unwise to 
establish an institution which should in any of its departments 
create a rivalry with those already at work within their walls, 
and it was determined, therefore, to invite them to co-operate in 
ng a combined school. The advantages of such a plan to all 
institutions were so plain that an ment was readily 
come to. On the part of the colleges it was shown that they 
to offer a stati of professors, libraries, class-rooms, and as 
rds each a central position. On the other hand, the Imperial 
Institute would bring great prestige, begotten by the distinguished 
e extended to it, and the stimulus which the Oriental 
~Smmercial museums which are to be formed in connexion with 
it will give to Oriental studies. ' 


Cambridge in full working order. There is a special residential 
hall set apart for those Indian students who may desire to live in 
college, and there is a staff of professors prepared to teach all the 
principal languages of India. At King’s College, where there is 
no such distinctly Indian department, there are professors of 
various Indian as well as of the most important non-Indian lan- 
guages, and there are residential chambers for students. So far 
as the framework of an Oriental school, therefore, is concerned, 
the colleges are in full possession of all that is necessary, The 
particular lines also which they have adopted have marked out 
with suflicient clearness the part which each should play in the 
new school. It is obviously to the convenience of all concerned 
that the Indian languages should continue to be taught at 
University College, and that King’s College should rather devote 
itself to that portion of its present work which is directed to 
giving instruction in the other Oriental tongues. This is the 
system on which the work to be done will be Yistributed, and, in 
accordance with it, Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, Hindustani, Tamil, 
Telugu, Punjabi, Pali, Marathi, Gujarati, Arabic, and Persian 
will be especially taught at University College in connexion with 
the school; while colloquial Arabic and Persian, Modern Greek, 
Russian, Turkish, Chinese, Burmese, Japanese, Malay, and 
Suaheli will be taught in the same way at King’s College. 

The school thus proposes to cast a very wide net, but not too 
wide a one when the national requirements are duly considered. 
Roughly speaking, the troops of young men who year by year go 
out to the East may be classified under the heads of Indian Civil 
Servants, Consular and Colonial Officers, Mercantile Clerks, and 
Missionaries. Of these the Indian Civil Servants alone are taught 
anything of the languages of the districts to which they are 
going before they leave our shores. But, strange as it may 
appear, neither these nor the Consular and Colonial officials are 

lowed to take up any Oriental language at the initial examina- 
tions which qualify them for Eastern appointments; and it is 
only after they have passed into the Service that the Indian 
Civilians are sent to the Universities to study Oriental lan- 
guages. By virtue of this privilege, however, these officers 
possess a distinct advantage over the student interpreters who go 
out to the Levant and the extreme East. These unfortunate 
young gentlemen have no Oriental training in England at all. 
Having passed a fairly severe examination in general subjects,. 
they are sent out in entire ignorance of the languages they 
are destined to study, and without having furnished any assur- 
ance of their capacity to learn them. Further, on arriving at 
Constantinople or Tokia they are not passed into the hands of 
any such qualified Professors as those who instruct the more 
fortunate Indian Civilians at the English Universities, but are 
put down to text-books with munshis, who know as much about 
grammar, as we understand the word, as they do about the 
differential calculus. These unlearned literati succeed probably 
in drilling a certain amount of colloquial and literary knowledge 
of the languages into their pupils by the rule of thumb, but they 
are quite incapable of teaching them scientifically, or with the 
slightest regard to comparative philology. The result is that, in 
nine cases out of ten, their pupils never acquire a mastery of the 
languages they are called upon to study, and never attain to 
exact scholarship. 

But the mercantile clerks reach a still lower level of linguistic 
ignorance. For them no munshis are provided, and they are too 
often discouraged by their seniors on the spot from undertaking 
independent study, apparently on no more intelligent Bi 
than that which guided the fox without a tail in the advice he 
gave to his fellows. It cannot be denied that a knowledge of 
the language of the country in which a man resides must be of 
benefit to him, whatever may be his calling or taste. But yet so 
entirely are Oriental studies neglected by English merchants that 
not one in a hundred ever dreams of even learning enough to make 
himself commonly intelligible to thenatives. Until quite lately there 
was at Bombay only one merchant who could converse in the ver- 
nacular, and as a case in point it may be mentioned that if it had 
not been for the knowledge thus possessed the Government would 
have been without information of several important movements— 
political and social—among the natives, and that individually a 
prosperous career ould lew fallen far short of its ultimate 
success, 

This and similar other instances illustrate the advantages 
which must inevitably accrue to merchants from a knowledge of 
the language of the country in which they reside. But ex- 
perience has proved that, except in a very few cases, merchants 
never learn Oriental languages unless they have had some gram- 
matical knowledge of them before going abroad. It is much 
easier to speak “ pidgin English” than to learn Hindustani or 
Chinese, especially when all the drudgery connected with the 
beginning of such studies has to be encountered under the 
debilitating influences of a high thermometer. A prelimi 
course of study in England would materially lighten the work to 
be done on the spot, and would give the student a more intelligent 
knowledge of the language than he can ever hope to gain from 
the instruction of the most learned munshi. This grounding the 
new school, which will open its doors next term, desires to 
impart, and the movement deserves the ungrudging support of all 
those who are interested in our Eastern Empire and commerce. 


At é@ present moment there is at University Coll an 
Indian department similar to those established af Oxford and 
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PROHIBITION IN CANADA. 


W HATEVER may be the truth as to the effects of Sunday 

Closing in Wales, there is no doubt whatever as to the 
effect of Prohibition in Canada. It has proved a disastrous 
failure. This assertion we shall have no difficulty in justifying. 
Indeed, it is not denied in Canada, as will be gathered from the 
— printed below from leading journals of the Dominion 

iendly to the (so-called) Temperance cause. As most people 
know, and as everybody should know, Canada possesses a stringent 
liquor law—the Canada Temperance Act, generally known as 
the Scott Act, after the name of its promoter. This Act, adopted 
by the Dominion Parliament in 1878, provides that, by a bare 
majority of voters, the selling of intoxicants may be prohibited 
in any county or town, except for sacramental, medicinal, or in- 
dustrial purposes. The penalties for violation of this edict are 
50 dollars for the first offence, 100 dollars for the second offence, 
and imprisonment for the third offence. With commendable 
foresight, however, a clause was inserted providing that, after the 
Act had been in force three years, a test vote as to its repeal may 
be demanded. But for this provision it is horrible to think how 
drunkenness and its attendant crime would have continued to 
thrive under the stimulating influence of the Act. Fortunately 
full advantage has been taken of this permissive clause, and the 
drink traffic, freed from the fostering influence of this ill-conceived 
law, is assuming healthy proportions once more. In a word, 
then, the Act has been repealed in all parts of the country. It 
is impossible by any amount of argument to add force to this fact. 
And those who do not appreciate it will appreciate nothing. It 
means that those who, by their votes, carried the Act into force 
in the first instance have, upon experience of its working, become 
convinced that it does harm instead of good, and so much so that 
its repeal is preferable to its continued enforcement. The en- 
forcement of the Act at all implies a majority in the locality 
anxious to advance the cause of temperance; and the repeal of 
the Act after trial clearly expresses the opinion of this same 
temperance-loving majority upon the results of the Act. What 
evidence could be stronger ? 

During the present year seventeen counties and two towns 
have joined the revolt against Prohibition—namely, Colchester, 
Lennox and Addington, Kent, Frontenac, Victoria, Northumber- 
land and Durham, Brant, Wellington, Lanark, Ontario (a county, 
of course, of the province Ontario), Lincoln, Carleton, St. Thomas, 
Leeds and Grenville, Oxford, Lambton, and Middlesex (counties), 
Guelph and Peterborough (towns). In the greater number of in- 
stances the majorities for repeal are sweeping and unmistakable ; 
in some cases they are far greater than the majorities by which 
the Act was adopted. Thus, in the county of Wellington 1,430 
voted in favour of the Act in the first instance. It is now re- 
pealed there by a majority of 1,570. In Carleton county eleven 
voters carried the law into force. A majority of 500 now testi- 
fies to its disastrous results, Such figures as these, together with 
the fact that in no single instance has the Act been sustained, 
speak for themselves. Here is an instructive news paragraph 
from a late number of the Canadian Gazette :—“In connexion 
with the recent Scott Act contest at Colchester, where the Act 
was adopted in 1882, it is noteworthy that the most active 
workers for 7 were, not the liquor-sellers, but the Temper- 
ance people. e fact seems hardly credible, but is claimed as 
none the less true, that more actual freedom was experienced 
under nominal prohibition than under license.” Comment upon 
this is, indeed, superfluous. 

Even more instructive are the remarks and confessions which 
have appeared in leading Canadian newspapers avowedly favour- 
able to the cause of Prohibition. Thus the Montreal Gazette, one 
of the leading “ Liberal-Conservative” journals of Canada, says 

ting the recent discomfitures of the coercive party :—“ The 
defeat is overwhelming; it is much more than was calculated 
upon, and, coming after last year’s repeated rebuffs, can only be 

ed as a popular condemnation of legislation which, theo- 
retically good pm | unquestionably productive of good results, has 
been shown to be incapable of efficient enforcement.” The Toronto 
Globe, which may be defined as the Daily News of Canada—the 
official and authoritative Liberal organ—says :—“ Having fairly 
tried a measure intended to prohibit liquor-selling over a small 
district, the people find that the thing cannot be effectively done. 
Intoxicants come in all along the borders of aScott Act area. They 
are sold in spite of every possible vigilance, with the connivance 
of a large part of the population.” The Toronto Mail—perhaps the 
leading newspaper of the Dominion, remarks:—“It is obvious 
that on trial the Scott Act has not fulfilled the expectations of its 
friends. In some places those who voted for the Act subse- 
ype became half-hearted, and in other localities the officials 

id not enforce the law, and the result was a laxity greater than 
prevails under the licensing system.” These extracts from the 
three principal journals of Canada, which, were there space, could 
be multiplied a hundredfold, fairly represent the opinion of the 
Canadian a upon this subject, and, coupled with the facts 
upon which they are based—the defeat of the Act all over the 
country at the polls—should, we think, carry conviction to the 
mind of every intelligent fair-minded person. Had we space it 
would be desirable to point out precisely how and why this law, 
seemingly so simple, so effective, and so well intended, has failed 
—and always must fail. It would be useful, also, to dwell upon 
some of the injurious, but quite unforeseen, effects, unconnected 
with the actual liquor traffic, which it has wrought. Much might 


be said, for instance, as to the terrible growth, and effects, of 
perjury at prosecutions under the Act; and upon the evil effects 
of a fanatical “Temperance” party at Parliamentary elections, 
swaying very frequently the balance of power, and subordinating 
all graver considerations to the advancement of its particular 
doctrines. But these things can be imagined by any reasonable 
person: the facts are the facts. 


INFORMACON FOR PYLGRYMES. 


Ces to the Holy Land were in brisk demand 
during the early part of the sixteenth century. Three editions 
of Wynkin de Worde’s Informacén for Pylgrymes into the Holy 
Londe have come down, and there may have been other issues 
that were thumbed out of existence. One copy, preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library, is undated; in Heber’s noble collection 
(Biblioth. Heber., Part IV. p. 123) there was a copy dated 1515; 
and a writer in the second volume of the Retrospective Review 
(1820) described the 1524 edition, which may be seen in the 
library of St. John’s College, Cambridge. The Advocates’ un- 
dated edition was reprinted in 1824 for the Roxburghe Club, but 
only thirty-five copies were struck off. 

In the sixteenth century pilgrims to the Holy Land seem to 
have been very anxious to accomplish the journey out and home 
with the least possible amount of fatigue or inconvenience ; and 
the old guide-book was at considerable pains to show how the 
thing might be done comfortably and economically. When the 
pilgrim reached Venice he could proceed to “ Porte Jaffe” either 
in a galley or in one of the large vessels known as “ carracks,” 
It was cheaper to go by “carrack,” the return fare by galley 
being fifty ducats (“for to be in a goode honest place, and 
to haue your ease in the gally and also to be cherysshed”) 
and by carrack thirty. A pilgrim travelling by galley was to 
be careful to choose a place “in the ouermost stage, for in 
the lowest vnder it is ryghte euyll & smouldryng hote and 
stynkynge.” If he went by carrack he was to secure “a 
chambre as nyghe the myddes of the shippe as ye may, for 
there is leest rollyng or romblynge to kepe = brayne & 
stomacke in tempre.” ‘The pilgrim should not be in a hurry to 

y down his passage money; let him first go before the Duke 
of Venice and have the “ patron” (sea-captain) bound in the sum 
of a thousand ducats “to kepe all manere couenauntes.” Drive 
a stiff bargain, is the advice given, and hold the patron to it, 
Stipulate that he shall call at certain ports to get fresh water; 
fresh bread, and fresh meat; that he shall not tarry longer than 
three days at any port without the consent of the pilgrims; and 
that he is not to ship any obnoxious cargo in the course of the 
voyage. Furthermore, the patron must clearly understand that 
the pilgrim is to be provided every day with “hote meete twyes 
at two meeles, the fore none at dyner and the after noon at sup- 
per.” It is of the utmost importance that the pilgrim should be 
amply supplied with wine ; but he will find himself dry-throated 
unless he exercises keen foresight and strict vigilance. He should 
take on board two ten-gallon barrels of red wine (and half that 
quantity of water), for after leaving Venice he will be unable to 
procure wine, though he may offer twenty ducats for a barrel. 
Having purchased his stock of wine he must take care to keep it 
for his own consumption. Let him therefore hire a chest, with 
a lock, key, and a “lytyll doore.” Inside, against the door, he 
must lay the barrel that is first to be broached ; the other barrels 
may lie at the further end of the chest, with his “ brede, chese, 
spyces, and all other thynges.” It is highly necessary to secrete 
the wine, for “ if y* shipmen or other pylgrymes may coih therto 
they wol tame [broach] and drynke of it.” With his wine im 
the locker, and the key in his pocket, he can pace the deck equa 
animo. 

Our pilgrim should provide himself with a bed (“a fether 
bed,” of course), a mattress, two pairs of sheets, and a quilt. 
All these could be bought at a shop beside St. Mark’s for the 
lump sum of three ducats ; and the obliging shopkeeeper would 
repurchase the articles at half price from the pilgrim on his return, 
even though the bed were brought home broken. “Marke,” says 
this wariest of counsellors, “his hous & his name that ye bought 
it of ayenst ye come to Venyse.” : 

It is satisfactory for a pilgrim to be sure of having hot meat 
served twice a day by the captain. So far so good; but what 
about poultry? Hire a cage, advises the guide-book, and put 
half a dozen hens or chickens inside. At the same time, 
member to buy half a bushel of “myle sede at Venyse for 
theym.” 

Before starting it must be settled that the boat is not to touch 
at “ Famagust in Cypres,” for it will be all over with the pilgrim 
if he is detained at that unwholesome port, where air and water 
are alike corrupt. Many Englishmen and travellers from othet 
countries have perished there; verbum sap. When the pilgrim 
goes ashore at the various ports he must beware of eating fruit 
particularly melons. If a stay of three days is to be made at any 

rt, he should disembark without a moment’s delay, secure 

t lodging in the town, and then hasten to buy up the choicest 
“vytayle” before the other pilgrims appear on the scene. 4 
Jatia the pilgrims leave the ship and take to mules or assej 
therefore he must make every effort to get the best beast, “ for y® 
shall paye no more for the best than for the worste.” He must 
be cautious when he is out walking in Jaffa, “for the Sarrasy% 
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wol go talking bi you & make gode chere, but they woll stele 
from you yf they maye.” 

A fil list is given of the spots that the pilgrim should visit at 
Jerusalem and in the neighbourhood. Among them are the 
house of the rich man “whyche denyed Lazare the crimes of 
brede” and the chapel “where Jhii Criste was prysoned whyle 
his crosse was in shapynge.” The houses of Pontius Pilate and 
Herod were also on view. That the pilgrim may not be alto- 
vether at the mercy of the Saracens, a brief vocab of the 

langage of Moreske” is appended. It is better to teach by 
example than by precept; so the writer gives an account of a 
journey to Jerusalem made by a party of forty-six pilgrims, who 
set sail from Venice on a June day in a ship belonging to a 
certain John Moreson. The company made a lengthened stay at 
Crete in very hot weather, and they were also detained at 
Rhodes. Once the ship was nearly wrecked on some dangerous 
rocks ; but, on the whole, things went very smoothly. With hot 
meat twice a day (and a pen of poultry in reserve), with a 
cupboard rather than a chest full of wine, and a feather-bed, what 
bd a pilgrim to fear ? 


CETTINJE. 


Pae usual way of reaching Cettinje is vid Cattaro. On land- 
ing a choice is offered of a seven-hours’ drive or a five- 
hours’ walk. For those who are stout of wind and limb the 
latter is decidedly preferable. Striking straight through the little 
town, the walker finds himself in ten minutes face to face 
with the towering mountain he has to climb. There is no de- 
ion about it, no gentle slopes, and no illusive succession of 
arily unseen crests. It lies in all its craggy grandeur with 

its feet touching the sea and its brow in the clouds, and if 
the heart quails it is better to turn back at once, for the descent 
is only a few degrees less arduous than the climb. The first 
half of the ascent is made along a series of eighty or ninety 
zigzag paths whose elbows are sometimes only a few yards from 
each other, so steep is the gradient. At the last of these a small 
plateau is reached, from which the lovely Bocche can be viewed, 
spread out like a panorama below. After this the path runs here 
and there, straggling ever upwards over rock and boulder till the 
summit of Kerstaz is attained, and then the horizon is wider still, 
and the mountains which shut in the Bay of Cattaro are dwarfed 
till the eye passes clear over them to the Adriatic beyond. An 
idea of the sheerness of the mountain-side can be obtained by 
throwing a stone from the top, which will fall almost on the 
from whence the start was made a couple of hours before. 

m Kerstaz we cross the Negush plain, and then struggle up 
the opposite mountain, which brings us in full view of the snow- 
ieped heights of Albania, with the Lake of Seutari glinting in 
the mist and distance. Another hour or so and we enter Cettinje, 
the most extraordinary capital in Europe. It consists of one long 
street, with four smaller ones crossing it, and ending vaguely in 
the fields, The whole town covers perhaps thirty or forty acres. 
The principal building is the hotel, which worthily blocks the end 
of the main street. It is a bare and ricketty-looking structure, 
but represents the acme of luxury at Cettinje. The other public 
places are the prison, the church, and the school. The first of 
these lies on the right-hand side, and in front of the gates, on a 
lawn, the prisoners amuse themselves by playing various rude 
ee eewe, with pieces of rock for balls, leap-frog, and so on. 
few of them are engaged in odd building jobs about Cettinje, 
and others hew wood in the mountain. They are not chained, 
but appear seldom to dream of running away. When a case of 
evasion happens, one or two fellow-convicts are despatched 
to catch the runaway and bring him back. The theory of 
setting a thief to catch a thief is here practised most literally 
and methodically. The only distinction between a condemned 
convict and a free citizen is that the former is deprived of his 
arms. This is an equal degradation to the usual dress or brand 
elsewhere. Close to the Hotel is the Royal Palace, a whitewashed 
house with green venetian blinds, which is popularly supposed 
to have cost a million of francs, owing to the expenses of trans- 
porting the materials. Over against it is a long, low, red building, 
wn as the “Bigliardo.” It received this nickname from an 
English billiard-table having been set up there. The carrying of 
this piece of furniture by fifty men over the mountain was con- 
—and undoubtedly was—a great feat. Whilst the porters 
struggled manfully under the slate, a pilot stood astride on high, 
and shouted his directions as to how to get round awkward 
comers. The “ Bigliardo” is now used as offices for the different 
Ministries and a Parliament-house. The church is very small, 
le of holding, perhaps, a hundred and fifty people. On either 
of the entrance are the tombs of Prince Danilo and his 
brother Mirko Petrovitch, and in the chancel a sort of sarcophagus, 
which is opened on solemn occasions, containing the embalmed 
Temains of the Bishop-Prince Peter I. The old monastery faces 
Palace. Fifty or sixty years ago this monastery and twenty 

or thirty cottages round it represented the town of Cettinje. 
; the monastery is the famous Tower of Skulls. In the old 
days no Montenegrin was entitled to be considered an able-bodied 
er until he had decorated the Tower with a Turkish head. 
The last occasion on which it received its ghastly decorations was 
after the battle of Grahovo, which took place on the 13th July, 
1859. The Montenegrins lost four hundred men, and brought in 


a 


four thousand skulls, at least so says tradition. The account is 
more or less confirmed by independent witnesses, one of whom, 
an Austrian officer, counted two thousand three hundred skeletons 
on the field several weeks after the famous fight. The custom 
has, however, now died out, having been abolished, together with 
most practices of a similar nature, by the Draconian code and 
inflexible rule of Danilo I. This Prince endeavoured to put 
an end to the vendetta, amongst other barbarities, and his suc- 
cessor, the present sovereign, carried on the system with such 
success that, although at first his subjects refused to believe 
in the sincerity of his determination, a few summary execu- 
tions of offenders sufficed entirely to stamp out the crime, 
which is now the subject of a special convention with Turkey. 
The last instance of vendetta occurred in the beginning of the 
present year, when an officer of Prince Nicolas’s household, 
smarting under the rimbecco or taunt of having an unavenged 
death in his family, decoyed some relatives of the murderer into a 
boat on the Lake of Scutari and there assassinated them. With 
some reluctance he was sentenced to be shot at Rijeka, on the 
shores of the Lake, and he fell before the firing party, crying out 
“ Long live Prince Nicolas! Long live his famity “i 

The sentiments of blind devotion to the Sovereign are pro- 
bably coloured with a religious tinge from the days when the 
ruler was Viadika, or Supreme Head of the Church as well as of 
the State. Such as they are they constitute a priceless guarantee 
of national unity and order. Amidst the dynastic questions 
which trouble the rest of the Balkans there never has been, and 
never will be, any wavering in the loyalty of the Montenegrins for 
their Prince and his stock. Together with this feeling of almost 
worshipful reverence for the authority of the Palace is a pleasant 
sense of individual equality. The Prince has been designed by Pro- 
vidence to rule, but his family and relations are not otherwise dis- 
tinguished from those around them. The Princess Milena was 
a peasant girl, who one day washed the feet of the royal travel- 
ler in her father’s cottage in the mountains, and now stretches 
her hand to be kissed by the Grand Dukes of Russia. In the 
street of Cettinje, or under the Tree of Justice, Prince Nicolas 
and his family could not be picked out by a stranger from the 
rest of the crowd. Proud as they are and jealous of certain ap- 
purtenances of rank—especially when abroad or in the presence 
of strangers—the Montenegrins are eminently republican in their 
habits of daily life. A group of three or four may seen 
smoking round a table or taking an evening stroll, all dressed 
alike with an arsenal in their belts and the inevitable strowka, or 
raw goat’s-hair blanket, thrown over the shoulder. One is per- 
haps the hotel proprietor (related to the Prince), the second the 
Minister of War, the third a tailor, the fourth a sheepowner, 
and the fifth the President of the Senate. The priests have no 
distinctive costume, but can be readily recognized by their long 
hair and beards, and by their carrying no arms in times of le 
As arule, the men wear only a moustache, and it is considered 
slovenly for any but a priest to let the beard grow. As a race 
they present an almost perfect embodiment of all that is admirable 
in physique. The average height is considerably over six feet, 
afl their frames are splendidly proportioned, broad and deep in 
the chest and lean in the loins, with long sinewy limbs and not 
an ounce of spare flesh. They offer a good example of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, as they take very little care of their children, 
and only the strong and sound grow up. In after life, too, they 
are extremely averse to any sanitary precautions or medical 
treatment, and a sick Montenegrin is almost synonymous with a 
dead man. At least he at once gives himself up, and if he re- 
covers looks uponit as a curious instance of a freak in nature’s laws. 
They have no fear of death, and endure the severest bodily pain 
with incredible fortitude. The few who submit to surgical ope- 
rations invariably refuse anesthetics, and converse with their 
friends smoking a cigarette whilst a leg or arm is being ampu- 
tated. The doctor of the hospital has consequently very little 
work to do beyond making unique observations on this unique 
population. If the men are remarkable in many ways, their 
wives and daughters are little less so in others. The ladies in 
Montenegro play the secondary réle which always falls to their 
lot in patriarchal communities. In the lower classes they per- 
form the whole work of the house and the fields, tilling the soil, 
gathering the harvest, and even building their own cottages, 
whilst their lords and masters play backgammon and otherwise 
amuse themselves in each other's company. In the better ranks 
of life they still take a very unequal half of life, staying at home 
all day, and taking upon themselves all the worries of existence, 
leaving the sweets for mankind. The result of centuries of this 
training has been to obliterate much of the feminine grace and 
timidity from their manners and character. But while treating 
them with little outward show of admiration, the Montenegrin 
has a profound respect, well merited, for the virtues of the other 
sex, and nowhere perhaps could a young girl enjoy such perfect 
liberty of action and movement as in the Black Mountain. It is 
common to meet a peasant damsel of fifteen or sixteen years old 
alone and halfway between Cettinje and Cattaro—a journey which 
she will make on foot there and back two or three times a week 
to sell and buy fish. And woe betide the man who should 
offer her the slightest insult by word or look. : 

It would be easy to write a couple of volumes on the life and — 
habits of Cettinje, and it is somewhat — that nobody 
appears yet to have taken the trouble to do so. Beyond one 
work in Russian and another in French—written, in reality, by 


a Servian officer, though his name is not on the title-page— 
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little of any value has ever yet been published on Montenegro. 
Even for a passing visit it would be difficult to find any place 
with so many original attractions. Like Japan, however, it will 
—_ get spoilt as soon as it is included among the happy 
unting-grounds of the globe-trotter. At present a capital where 
there are no lawyers and no bankers, no Jews and no policemen, 
could only exist in a country without a Custom House or a 
port office, and such a land sounds almost like a Utopia. 

ut it is a real State, and long may it live. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT HARVEST THIS YEAR. 


S° far as the information yet collected enables us to judge. 
the world’s wheat harvest this year will fall somewhat short 
of the world’s consumption. At the beginning of July the crops 
all over Western and Central Europe, with the exception of 
Italy, promised well ; but since then the weather has been un- 
favourable, and much injury has been done in Germany, France, 
and this country. The harvest in Spain and Portugal appears to 
have been got in in excellent condition, and its quantity is large. 
But in France reaping was frequently interrupted by heavy rains, 
and consequently has been unusually protracted. It is said, too, 
that the pate gape to be not nearly as good as a little time 
ago was expected. Indeed, where threshing has taken place dis- 
appointment is expressed in many districts. Here at home it is 
certain that much corn has been lodged and twisted, mildew has 
here and there made its appearance, and, unless there is an early 
change in the weather, it is to be feared that our farmers will 
again be completely disappointed. In Germany the only districts 
from which good reports are received are those west of the Rhine. 
Still, it seems to be well established that the yield throughout 
Western Europe will be larger than it was last year. The home 
estimate is somewhat over the average production. And it is 
anticipated by many that France will need to import only about 
3 millions of quarters, while some are sanguine enough to hope 
that her home yield will equal the consumption. But drought 
and heat have done great damage in Austria-Hungary, Roumania, 
and Southern Russia. There appears to be no reasonable doubt 
that these countries will have a much smaller surplus to export 
‘than they had last year. Russia, of course, is the most important 
European wheat-exporting country, and respecting the probable 
Russian yield there is much difference of opinion. All authorities 


-are agreed that the winter wheat crop is a failure; but it is evi- 


‘dence of the little trust reposed in Russian official returns that 
the commercial world refuses to accept the official statement of 
the proportion borne by the winter crop to the spring crop. 
The official estimate is 30 per cent. of the whole yield; but 
‘commercial reports make it very much higher. Again, com- 
mercial reports are far less favourable respecting the quantity 
-and quality of the spring wheat crop than are the official returns. 
The point is of very great importance. During the past two 
years the Russian harvests were so good that they supplied the 
demands of the rest of Europe with a very slight rise in prices. 
Tf, as the official returns represent, two-thirds of this year’s crop 
are again , the deficiency in Europe will be very much less than 
it will be if the commercial estimate is correct. Upon the whole, 
it will be safest to assume that the Russian surplus this vear will 
be small, and, if so, it appears certain that the European 
production will fall very much short of the European con- 
sumption. 

Turning to the wheat-exporting countries outside Europe, we 
find from the Indian Government's official memorandum that the 
present year’s harvest in the Punjaub shows an increase of 64 

r cent. over that of last year, and the harvest of Scinde an 
increase of 9 per cent. But, on the other hand, there is a falling 
off in Bombay and in the Central and North-West Provinces of 
23 per cent. The yield, then, must be regarded as under the 
average. The Australasian harvest will barely suffice for home 
wants, and the only other important source of supply is the 
United States. The winter wheat crop there, which was a 
failure last year, is this year. And, although the last 
report of the Agricultural Bureau shows that on the first of this 
month there was some falling off in the spring wheat crop com- 

with the previous month, and that, therefore, it will not 

yield as much as some time ago was expected, it practically is 
ual in condition to what it was at the same date last year. It 
will be recollected that the spring wheat crop last year was 
about an average yield. The American harvest, then, upon the 
whole, will be decidedly better than that of last year; but 
whether the increase in America will offset the falling off in Russia 
it is impossible to say as yet. Upon the whole, however, as the 
only marked improvement amongst the principal wheat-exporting 
countries of the world is in the United States, while there is a 
decided deterioration in Russia, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, and 
Australasia, it seems safe to infer that the yield of the whole 
world will be less than it was last year, and, therefore, will not 
be sufficient to supply the world’s consumption during the next 
twelve months. The deficiency will have to be made up from the 
stocks of old grain remaining over from recent harvests, and the 
course of prices will, therefore, depend upon the magnitude of 
those stocks, A memorandum issued at Simla early last month 
by the Revenue and Agricultural Department states that the last 
seasons have been more or less unfavourable to the cultiva- 


tion and export of wheat from India, and that in consequence of 
this and of the larger local consumption of the grain in store, owi 
to partial failure of this year’s early crops of other kinds, the stocks 
of wheat at the beginning of the present agricultural year were 
not large, and in a few places were reported to be insufficient, 
Therefore, the wtethcanell me concludes that the exports duri 
the current year will not exceed those of the past year. In 
Australasia it is estimated that there is no surplus for export, 
either from old harvests or from the yield of the present year, 
And if this be so, we have mainly to look to the old stocks in 
Europe and in America to make good the deficiency of the pre. 
sent year’s harvest. Unfortunately, there exist no trustworthy 
statistics as to the quantity of those stocks. We have to depend 
largely upon mere estimates. 

dding the estimated stocks in the United Kingdom twelve 
months ago to the recorded imports-since, and comparing the 
total with the estimated consumption, it does not appear probable 
that the stocks in store now are unusually large, and the accepted 
opinion is that the stocks in the other wheat-importing countries 
of Europe are rather lower than they were twelve months ago, 
The imports into France, more particularly, during the se 
twelve months have been smaller than was anticipated, from 
which it seems to follow that the old stocks must have been 
drawn upon, unless, indeed, the harvest of 1888 was decidedly 
better than it is generally believed to have been. As the American 
harvest of 1888 was decidedly deficient, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the stocks now held there are smaller rather than 
larger than usual, although it must be added that what is called 
the visible supply—that is to say, the stocks that are known to 
be held by traders and farmers—do not show a deficiency. In 
Russia, on the other hand, it — certain that the old stocks 
are very large. The harvests, both of 1887 and 1888 were ex- 
ceptionally good, both as regards quantity and quality. And 
though the exports during the two years were on an immense 
scale, there yet seems to be no reason to doubt the statement of 
the Russian Government that the old stocks still retained are 
very large. If so, there appears to be no ground for expecting 
much rise in price. That clearly is the opinion of millers ; for 
they show no eagerness to buy, and there has been no material 
advance in quotations. At the moment France is not com- 
peting with this country for foreign wheat. And, if the present 
estimate proves correct that she will require but a very small 
import during the next twelve months, the course of prices will 
depend, at least for some months to come, mainly upon the 
character of the weather here at home during the next few 
weeks. It is generally believed that the crop of the United 
Kingdom is up to the average. And, though it is laid, and 
twisted, and otherwise damaged in many places, it is yet gene 
raliy admitted that a few weeks of heat and bright sunshine 
would remedy much of the damage, and would enable farmers 
to get in what is yet uncut in good condition. If they can 
do this, the grain will be fit for milling purposes without an 
admixture of foreign corn ; threshing will —< rapidly, and 
the supplies sent to market will be large. But if the weather 
does not improve, and the grain in consequence proves too soft 
for milling, the demand for foreign grain will increase, and some 
rise in price must be looked for. Even so, however, the rise is 
not likely to be very considerable. India, according to the 
official memorandum referred to above, will send us this De 
nearly as much as she did last year; America will send us 
considerably more; and, although the Russian surplus from the 
crop now being harvested will be much less than the surplus of 
the two preceding crops, the stocks remaining over from these 
two crops can be largely drawn upon. Besides, though the 
miscellaneous countries from which we receive supplies are un- 
important taken singly, in the aggregate they can furnish very 
considerable quantities, and a slight increase in the demand here 
will bring out supplies sufficient to prevent any material advance 
in prices. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 


he National Insurance legislation of Germany, and especially 

the Act of 1889, deserves far more attention than it has yet 
received in this country. Entirely without parallel in the history 
of nations, it has taken theory rather than experience as its 
guide. It is a complete leap in the dark; a gigantic experiment 
in State Socialism, conducted and enforced by a despotic 
monarchy. 

Under the Act of 1889 every Saturday night every dependent 
workman above the age of sixteen, whether male or female, ' 
be called upon to pay a fixed proportion of his or her wages into 
a common fund of national insurance. Every employer of labour 
is bound to contribute a sum equivalent to the total amount con- 
tributed by his workmen, and the State supplements these sums 
by a grant of 2/. 10s. (50 marks) to each pension. The object of 
the insurance is threefold (i.) against sickness ; (ii.) against 
accident ; (iii.) against old age. The first two objects were 
attained by previous legislation ; the third is the subject of the 
Act of 1889. The workmen who are thus compelled to insure 
are divided into four classes according to their wages :— 

Class I. 350 marks and under, or £17 ros. ayear, pays 1}d. a week 
» IL 550 » Or£27108. yy » 2d. ” 
» IIL. 850 » » 
» 1V. Between 8soand 950 marks, or £47 108.a year, 37. =» 
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The scale of pensions to which these payments entitle the work- 
men necessarily vary with the amount of the weekly premiums. 
At seventy every workman is épso facto entitled to a pension for 
old age, and this pension varies between 7/. 7s. a year in Class I. 
and 207. 158. in Class IV. For the e of insurance the year 
is divided into forty-seven weeks. Cards are issued to each work- 
man with forty-seven spaces, and, as the employer deducts the 
weekly amount, a stamp is affixed in the space. When the card 
is completed it represents the owner's claim for the year, and is 

ited in the official pigeon-hole. It is calculated that in 1891, 
when the Act will be brought into full working order, it will 
affect twelve million workmen. 

Such in brief outline is the effect of the National Insurance 

islation in Germany. In this country it is probable that the 

> ma would be vigorously opposed as an undue extension of 
State interference which destroys the principle of self-help. 
Apart from this initial question, it would be easy to point 
out the indeterminateness of many of the provisions of the Act or 
the financial dangers through which it must pass until capital 
pas accumulated to meet the claims. Nor would it be difficult 
toput forward a strong case that the benefits are trifling, while 
the burden is enormous. Dealing as the Acts do with three 
diferent classes of insurance, consolidation is almost impossible, 
and the expenses of management greatly increased. Thus in the 
dd age insurances the organization is territorial ; in the accident 
insurances the organization depends upon the nature of the 
employment ; in the sickness insurances the organization is local 
in order that successful malingering may be rendered more diffi- 
alt. So, again, the results of the Acts are necessarily doubtful. 
Inall probability they will lower the rate of wages, diminish 
employment, raise the price of commodities, decrease the letting 
value of land, and lead to an extension of the policy of Protection. 
Qn the other hand, they will probably check the tide of emi- 
gration; for the pensions will only be paid to German subjects, 
and increase the expenses of war, since the State. as the 
employer of a nation under conscription, ought to discharge 
the duties imposed by this Act upon employers of labour of 
eontributing a third to the pension fund. 

But, ing by these points of criticism or speculation, the re- 
markable and striking features of the legislation are the State 
contribution and the political design which lurks behind the 
ostensible object of the Chancellor. These two points hang closely 
together. It is an application of the principle of the progres- 
sive Income-tax, an attempt to redress by taxation the inequali- 
ties of property, a seizure of one man’s goods for the benefit of 
another, an attack upon the capitalists and commercial middle 
classes who form the backbone of the “ Liberal” party and supply 
the bulk of the opponents to the domestic policy of the 
Chancellor. 

A brief retrospect makes this clear. The Insurance laws 
ted in the collapse of trade in 1878. Before that date 
ck’s Free-trade policy commanded the confidence of the 

Chancellor. But commercial depression and political manage- 
ment produced a reaction. On the one side, agriculture was 
protected by heavy import duties, while, as compensation for the 
taxation of necessaries, the lower orders were promised a course 
of social legislation in their special interests. the other side, 
in order to check the Liberal middle classes, the Government not 
only coquetted with the masses, but destroyed the independence 
of political life by exceptional laws, nominally directed against 
theSocialists. By the imposition of protective duties, the promise 
of social legislation, and the propagation of Socialist scares, the 
tvatives secured a majority at the elections; and thus was 
begun the policy, which has been steadily pursued since 1878, 
@conciliating the masses, and using the dread of revolution to 
curtail the liberties of the subject, the press, and public meeting. 
wn offers to play the part of Social Democrat if the 

le will make it chotiate master of its political opponents. 

At i the German Government gave less than it took. Its new 
social policy was inaugurated with more show than substance. 
It was only when the elections of 1881 had increased the strength 
f the Liberal party to formidable proportions that it was roused 
Wactivity. By prodigal promises to the masses of the approaching 
tmoval of all want and distress, and by severity in enforcing 
wbitrary measures against the Social Democrats, it endeavoured 
tocheck the progress of German Liberalism. It is in pursuance 
of this political policy that the Government carried its schemes 
national insurance against sickness in 1883 and against acci- 

t in 1884. It was as the completion of this same campaign 

the Chancellor, by an almost unexampled exercise of his 
aad influence, secured, though by the smallest of majorities, 
ditge of the Act of 1889 for national insurance against 
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SONGS AND LIFE OF AN ANGLER.* 


RE is one good book among the few 
appear between the seasons. Mr. Thomas 


books which 
‘od Stoddart was 


I Memoir, By Anne Stoddart. 


the best angler of the old school, when men could still fish |: 


down stream, and yet load themselves with trout, when the fall 
of the dry fly was yet unknown on Scotch and unfamiliar even 
on English waters. Mr. Stoddart was an angler first, a poet 
next, and in the earlier part of his long life he was intimate with 
Christopher North, the Rhepherd, Aytoun, and other glories of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. His poems were for the more part written 
in youth, and some half-dozen of his fishing songs are of the 
first merit. His Death Wake: a Necromaunt in Three Chimeras, 
is now very rare. If we may judge by the account of the plot 
and the extracts, Stoddart had appropriated a good deal of 
Shelley, something of Keats, and animated it all with the spirit 
of Pétrus Borel. It is odd to think that, just when Pétrus and 
Philothée were running their rigs in Paris, a young Scot was out- 
doing them in their own vein of romance during the winter 
months, when fishing was out of the question. It is no exagge- 
ration to say that the Death Wake should take its place in any 
collection of the Romantiques, and yet it is most unlikely that 
the author had even glanced at Hugo or Gautier, not to speak of 
Feu et Flamme. 

A more orderly account should be given of a life and talent so 
original—a talent which touched that of the Lycanthrope on 
one side, of Thoreau on another, and of Walton on a third. 
Happily, the Memoir of her father by Miss Stoddart is a pearl of 
& memoir—not a word too long, not padded out in the modern 
way with letters and scraps. Indeed, writing on a day of deluge 
in front of his own loch, St. Mary’s, we could wish that Miss 
Stoddart had written a longer book, and had even rescued a few 
angling letters, if any exist. How different is this brief, natural, 
humorous record from the prodigious volumes of theatrical 
sumphisms and newspaper cuttings! how different from the 
hotchpotch of correspondence which is offered as the Sone 
of notorious nobodies in politics, religion, literature! Miss 
Stoddart’s book is all good; it is a book of which a man should 
have two copies—one to keep with his fly-book in the pocket of 
his coat, and to lie in the boat with the landing-net and creel ; 
another copy to bind in morocco and place among hono 
volumes on. his shelves. There is quite a little library of Stoddart 
literature, including the original edition of the Poems, the Death 
Wake (if that could be found in shop or stall), the Angler’s Com- 
panion (1847), and the novel Abel Massinger, which we have 
never had the good luck to come across. Miss Stoddart, in the 
next edition of her book, should print a bibliography of her father, 
for his old green-clad volumes “ keep their green,” and are valued’ 
by the persons whom he would have liked to like them. 

The Stoddarts are of the old gentle blood of the Borders, — 
not sprung from any of the reiving clans. Miss Stoddart thin 
the name was originally Stoutheart, basing this opinion on an 
ancient tombstone (1462) in the churchyard above St. Mary's 
Loch. But the letters on the stone are now obliterated, and oral 
tradition alone speaks of this etymology. An old lady of the 
family burned most of the ancient documents, conceiving that she. 
was bewitched, and that the seals on the papers were mixed 
with the malison. The Stoddarts held lands in the forest, and. 

ssed Williamshope, which marches, we think, with Ashiesteil 

and Elibank. They were on the Covenanting side. One of them, 
“the Beetle of Yarrow,” was a man of enormous force. When. 
his kindred had assembled round his death-bed, as they hoped, to 
hear his will read, he arose, a “ gey gash” figure, and told them 
he would marry yet, and balk their greed. In this adventure 
he was successful. Mr. Stoddart’s father, Captain Stoddart, was 
a great genealogist, and haunted the kirkyard of Yarrow, study-- 
ing the inscriptions on the family tombs. A caricature was de- 
signed, probably by Tom his son, “in which he sat grim and 
silent on a low churchyard wall, rod in hand, fishing in the moon-- 
light in a sea of ruined graves overgrown with nettles,” and below. 
the legend ran :— 

His rod was made of the Family Tree, 

His line was a long line of ancestry ; 

He baited his hook with dead men’s marrow, 

And he sat and he bobbed for the Beetle of Yarrow. 

He bobbed till the moon rose over the hill, 

And, for aught that I know, he is sitting there still, 

Though the wind may blow, and the nettles may wave, 

And never a rise can be get from the grave. 


This is akin to Praed’s Red Fisherman. 

The Stoddarts intermarried with the Veitchs of the Glen, and, 
they finally produced Captain Stoddart, who fought in the siege 
of Copenhagen and was: honourably mentioned by Sir Ralph 
Abercromby and Sir Sidney Smith. His warring done, he settled 
in Edinburgh, and begat Thomas Tod Stoddart. As a child Tom. 
divided his heart between fishing (there were good trout then in_ 
the Water of Leith!) and the composition of the most lurid 
tragedies. “Blood and battle were the powers with which he_ 
worked, and no meaner tools.” His first trout was caught where 
there are more golf-balls than fish and more dirt than either, in a 
burn at Elie. He learned the evil art of potting salmon roe from 
M. Senebier, a prisoner of the old French war. While it was legal, 
we regret to say that he captured trout by the hundredweight with 
salmon-roe. Scotland will never be all she should be while her 
children fish with bait of every sort, from wasps and maggots to 
worms and natural minnow. The young Stoddarts’ chief holiday 
was Saturday; they were thrashed if they came home over the 
border of Sunday ; and once they crept into an empty hearse at a 
toll-door, frightened the driver out of his wits, and were rattled 
into Edinburgh at an exhilarating pace. In 1825 Stoddart went to 
lectures in Edinburgh University. He was intended for the Bar; 
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but he is believed never to have held a brief. Christopher North 
was one of his professors; and Christopher’s son, Mr. John 
Wilson, his chief friend. At Wilson’s house he met Aytoun, Ferrier, 
De Quincey, Hartley Coleridge, “ Delta” (Dr. Moir), the Shepherd 
of course, and Henry Glassford Bell. In 1828 many of them went 
to Tibbie Shiels’s, on the slender line of land between St. Mary’s 
and the Loch of the Lowes. Here they often fished, danced with 
the shepherd wenches, and drank a prodigious deal of whisky. Is it 
not written in the Books of the Chronicles of Ambrose’s? Tibbie 
(Mrs. Richardson) is reported to have said, “I aye likit the Cock 
o’ the North best, that was Professor Wilson ye ken. I likit 
him, and Mr. Tom Stoddart, and Hogg. Eh, but they were the 
callants for drinkin’.”. Though he fished and drank with Hogg, 
Shelley and Keats (to Wilson’s regret) were among his favourite 
poets. He wrote a Byronic piece, The Curse of the Dead Sea— 
no trout in that loch—and early in 1831 published with Henry 
Constable The Death Wake, or Lunacy: a Necromaunt in Three 
Chimeras. The pleasing fable is on this wise :—A Monk loves 
a Nun. He is called to bury a corpse; it is Hers. He goes mad, 
exhumes her, puts her in a boat, and goes to sea. He touches an 
island where her father dwells, a remorseful parent. “ Here, in 
an interval of sanity, Julio shrinks from the now loathsome 
corpse, and tries to tell the Hermit his story.” His reason 
collapses again; the tide bears him and the dead body to the 
deep; the father finds them and dies on their grave. This is a 
pretty tale after the manner of 1830. Here is the wedding of 
the living and the dead :— 


He dropped upon a rock and by him placed 
Over a bed of sea-pinks growing waste 

The silent ladye, and he muttered wild 
Strange words about a mother and no child. 

“ And I shall wed thee, Agathé, although 
Ours be no God-blest bridal—even so! ” 

And from the sand he took a silver shell 

That had been wasted by the fall and swell 
Of many a moon-borne tide into a ring— 

A rude rude ring: it was a snow-white thing, 
Where a lone hermit limpet slept and died 

In ages far away. “Thou art a bride, 

Sweet Agathé! Wake up, we must not linger! ” 


Oddly enough The Death Wake was pirated eleven years later 
in Graham's Magazine without acknowledgment, and with the 
assumed author’s name of Louis Fitzgerald Tasistro. O Edgar 
Allan Poe! is this among thy feats ? 

Mr. Stoddart began a new poem with the pleasing title “A 

Jalon of the Winds.” Autant en emporte le vent: ajalon has 
agri He now settled down to the serious business of his 
ife—fishing. He gave the Highlands a fair trial, and in the 
Highlands was the pretty idyl of his love and marriage. The 
bride had no Sassenach; he had no Gaelic; but she was “ more 
than common tall, with arched black eyebrows, grey eyes, and a 
yong of raven hair.” The story must be read as Miss Stoddart 
tells it. 
Once married, Mr. Stoddart settled at Kelso, where Tweed and 
Tevidt meet. His best piece is a poem on Tweed, then saddened 
by “trouble not of clouds nor weeping rain, nor of the setting 
sun’s yee light "—the death of Scott. In his old age he 
walked, or tottered, every day to see Tweed from Kelso Bridge, 
and he was buried where— 


Dreaming through the twilight 
That does not rise or set-— 


he might hear the sound “ of all others the sweetest to his ear— 
the murmur of Tweed over his pebbles.” * 

’ We shall not trespass on Miss Stoddart’s angling anecdotes, 
but leave them to be read in their context. Her book is admirably 
written, and the gift of literature has clearly been inherited. But 
as to angling in the Border, Mr. Stoddart practically saw the last 
of it, so far as trout are concerned. By fishing at unholy hours 
of night and morning, and with unholy baits, a few fish may yet 
be gruppit. But, when you find the lone Glengaher burn, twenty 
miles from a railway station, as thronged with hulking wormers 
as the Regent’s Canal with patient watchers of the float, the game 
of angling is up. Lime, sheepwash, pollution, nets, every kind 
of devilry, harry the trout of the remotest burn. A decision of 
the House of Lords has covered St. Mary’s Loch with a flotilla of 
boats, where, of old, only Lord Napier could launch the light skiff. 
The people cry out for no preserving, and in another generation 
trout will be as rare in Yarrow as in the Serpentine. Aill is 
a desert, nly is flogged all day long by every kind of incom- 
petent dabbler. The Worm, the proud worm, is the conqueror 
“still,” as Poe sings, and fly is almost out of use. And, to be 
fair, it is the attractive writers on angling like Mr. Stoddart who 
are mostly to blame. In twenty years fishers have multiplied till 
the Chapelhope burn is mobbed and Loch Skene is “a perfect 
Peceadeely.” Fishing is done :— 


Sorrow, sorrow, speed away 
To our angler’s quiet mound, 
With the old pilgrim, twilight grey, 
Enter thou the holy ground ; 
There he sleeps whose heart was twined 
With wild stream and wandering burn, 
Wooer of the western wind ! 
Watcher of the April morn! 


NOVELS.* 


a* is impossible to deal seriously with Anno Domini 2000; » 
Woman's Destiny, even if the author was in earnest Whe, 
he arranged the advancement of the world according to his oy, 
views, and placed his theories before the public. It beging jy 
1920 with the career of a man who died of starvation. Tj, 
incident caused the leading bankers to meet together and reg, 
ganize taxation, and create a fund for the poor, and from 
time money was more equally divided, and nobody starved ; whik, 
although it is not clearly told, the enfranchisement of womg 
took place about then. The next great thing for the nation jy 
achieved after the Colonial Ministers have frightened the Britig 
into giving Ireland Home Rule, and “ United Britain” holy 
her own once more as the strongest and most important quarte 
of the globe. Women in a.D. 2000, having equal rights with 
men, are in the majority in the Federal Parliament, and they ay 
most of them beautiful and young. The Prime Minister ig ny 
only lovely, but she is Irish, and she possesses “ease and 

culiar only to the Irish of high degree.” The comforts of the 
eens are in wonderful and distinct contrast to those of ours gf 
to-day. The male statesmen create the most marvellous 
cedents, and the female Ministers allow their personal feelings t» 
influence them in the formation of a Government to a 
extent than present politicians do. In each of the official inte. 
views we are allowed to peep into, confidential information jy 
demanded and given, before the conference proper begins. Th 
erudite, fascinating, and clear-headed “ Under-Secretary of State 
tor Home Affairs,” aged twenty-three, Hilda Fitzherbert, is 4 
person greatly perturbed, because she is told she “has no heart? 
And though there are no criminals, and all are wealthy and con 
tented, it is found advisable to surround the Emperor with 
detectives. A leading politician, soldier, volunteer, Lord Reginald 
Paramatta, loves the young Secretary, and, because she refuse 
him, joins the Opposition. As this does not advance him in any 
way, he becomes a leader of a secret society, the members df 
which wish to make Australia a separate Empire. The Detective 
in-Chief gets the young Secretary to go to their big meeting, and 
at a critical moment she jumps lightly on to a dais, touchess 
button, and all the conspirators, “ cloaked and with overshadov- 
ing hats,” are struck dumb and glued to their positions by 
“ artificial magnetism”; then they are photographed. Lon 
Reginald escapes, and Hilda is created Duchess of New Zealand, 
only to be kidnapped and to cause a fight at sea between a yacht 
which goes thirty miles an hour and a “ cruiser” which goes 
“ four times as fast.” The chief town of the Empire is Melbourne; 
“ sybaritish ” London can be reached in eight or ten days. Th 
author feels very strongly upon the subject of the sluggish luxur- 
ousness of the inhabitants of this island. A very magnificent 
war is fought with the United States (because the Empenr 
having once had one interview with the Secretary refuses the 
red-headed daughter of the Presidentess) in which the “ Fourth 
of July is retrieved,” “the States to pay United Britain si 
million sterling and to salute the British flag.” But, instead d 
paying up, they prefer to be re-annexed, and the union ws 
celebrated with enormous rejoicings.” Of such and other thing 
is Anno Domini 2000 composed. 

The six stories collected under the heading of Elizabeth ; and 
other Sketches are conceived and executed in a simple and i 
teresting manner. Elizabeth is the natural daughter of a royd 
prince and a highly-born and beautiful subject who refuses to 
marry him because of the disadvantiges which the marriage 
would cause him. This lady lives in an old-world and wel 
secluded garden, and never leaves it from the departure of the 
Prince until her death, which occurs soon after his marriage 
with a royal princess, Elizabeth grows up a poem of beauty, 
innocence, and high spirits—without any knowledge of be 
parent—knowing only that she is well-born and wealthy. Sk 
in her turn is loved by a prince; but, protected by her unknow 
father, she is kept from him, and made to marry a good Coust, 
a union which fortunately turns out happily. Some time afterit 
the Prince again appears, but she passes through the temptatia 
this time triumphantly, more from her own nobility of natur 
than from the secret influence which is always working for he 
good. “Lois” and “Nenuphar: a Fancy ” are curious studies 
well worth reading. “Denis” is a truthfully depicted incidest 

rtraying the changeableness of human nature, and “Ebe 
Prardt * is an effective story of a decidedly different type. , 

The Despot of Broomsedge Cove contains all the clever 
dividuality of The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, with 
the additional advantage of a better and more connected story 
To English readers it is an extremely useful book, for it 
forward a new side of life, with new manners and newer idess 
Mr. Craddock sustains the equity of the obtrusive Despot’s che 
racter admirably. Teck Jepson isa romantically dramatic pers} 


* Anno Domini 2000; or, Woman's Destiny. By Sir Julius Vogt 
K.C.M.G. London: Hutchinson & Co. 1889. 

Elizabeth; and other Sketches. By the Author of “Miss Molly” & 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1889. 

The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. By Charles Egbert Craddock, Authtt 
of “The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains” &c. London : 
Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 

Miriam. By Piss. Musgrave, Author of “ Illusions.” London : Samps® 
Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 

Kathleen Kilmaine. A Novel. By M. E. Beytagh. London: Tis? 
Brothers. 1889. 
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agines that he is the only being capable of imparting to 
unity of Broomsedge Cove the right way in which see | 
should take their religion. In fact, he is so fervent and has suc 
gn intimate knowledge of biblical character and characters that 
m is nowhere. Gifted with a melodious voice and a 
ue appearance, he is able to impress most of the weaker 
members of the settlement. He feels thoroughly “ Grace is mine, 
[hev’ got my sheer.” He meets “ Marcelly,” a pretty and dainty 
heroine (whose phrases are an occasional shock to those un- 
yainted with the idioms peculiar to the “ Rockies”), in a 
esvern during a storm ; and almost immediately, when she allows 
that she likes going to “meeting,” tackles her with “ Them ez 
enjyes tharse’fs at camp won't low ’t war sech ticklin’ fun 
ponst they gits ter blisterin’ in hell.” But Marcella, although 
: to fall in love with this “suzvigrous saint,” estimates 
him at his proper value and becomes more quaintly humorous 
4s he becomes didactic. The love episodes are original and 
humorous. Is’bel and Andy Longwood are fantastic creations. 
Mr. Craddock has an especial gift of bringing the aspect of his 
duracters, their movements and surroundings, vividly before the 
; each scene, besides being portrayed with such phic 
searacy that it is photographed on the mind of the reader, has 
itsportion of the fresh humour which is distinctly Mr. Craddock’s 
gm—and to any one in search of a new and good piece of work 
eshould strongly recommend The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. 
Mrs. Musgrave always writes good, clear English, and her 
dyle is generally able and impressive ; but it is greatly to be 
doubted if Miriam will in any way add to her reputation. The 
heroine is a waif washed up from an emigrant ship—the poor jury- 
men who wished to send her to the workhouse scarcely deserved 
the satire poured upon them for not taking her to their own 
homes—but Phineas Blight, a waterman burgher, rescues her 
from that fate, and plunges her into a worse one. She = u 
“big and broad and brave,” and of course different from an 
superior to her surroundings. She is called the “Duchess” by 
her companions; but altogether she is a very ordinary young 
, Whose chief merit seems to be that she prefers an aristo- 
cratic lover to a bargee, and that she keeps herself “ physically 
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Kathleen Kilmaine is a capital “ young girl's” book; and, if the 
young girl gets rather a mixed idea from it as to the animosity 
which exists in Ireland between the Catholics and the Protestants, 
and as to which cause the author intends to make most successful 
or prominent, it will not be surprising, but it will not do her 
much harm. The writer seems to be thoroughly unbiassed in 
her opinions ; she puts forward the best and worst qualities of 
each party, and her motives are always good, if not always suffi- 
ciently clear. The tale in itself is prettily arranged and told, 
though there is no date at which to fix the stirring incident of 
the riot. It is to be regretted that, feeling so strongly upon her 
subject as she does, the author has dealt so feebly with it; had 
she taken one side or the other, her work would have been of 
much more value. That she is Irish and adores her native land 
# told in many a quaint touch or expression. 


THREE AMERICAN BOOKS.* 


M* CONWAY'S object in his vindication of Edmund 
Randolph has been to show that some of the founders of 
the Great Republic were capable of uncommonly sharp practice 
towards a colleague, and that the Father of his country fell into 
4somewhat imbecile state in his old age. He has made out a 
fot contemptible case. We cannot say that, except to very 
foracious students of American history, the book is interesting. 
ltis inordinately long, and is padded out by details and quota- 
tions of no interest. Mr. Conway is obviously a firm believer in 
the popular American creed that every single word said or written 
by or about an American, everything done or said to be done by 
lim, done or said to be done to him, is of equal importance, and 
deserves to be treated at equal length. Thanks to this patriotic 
eviction, the materials for the brief, and not particularly varied, 
listory of the United States are rapidly surpassing in bulk the 
combined agp and unpublished records of the sixteenth 
@ntury. Here is an addition to this mighty mass—a volume of 
395 s, the substance of which might with no great toil 
be set forth in fifty. The style may also appear to a younger 
geeration than that for which Mr. Conway began to write 
Corinthian in an old-fashioned way. When one is told 
that “Jefferson trembled before this man with sword thinly 
: in his tongue,” or learns that “ Randolph was apply- 
ing to Fauchet what syrup might still exude from the cherry- 
tte of veracity,” one feels that it is not only rococo, but rococo 
man outworn style. The historical reflections are also a trifle 

When, for instance, Mr. Conway, having to note 
that Washington made a treaty with Tripoli in 1796, bursts 
out, “So bravely did the first President of the United States 


* Omitted Chapters of History disclosed inthe Life and Papers of Edmund 
Governor Virginia, First United States 
irtary of State, By Moncure Daniel Conway. New York and London : 
Putnam's Sons. 
% and Outlaws: Episodes in American History. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Booted : Lee & Shepard. 1889. 
orem and Powder. By Franc B. Wilkie (Poliuto). Boston: Ticknor & 


celebrate the seventh centenary of the first crusade—wherein six 
millions of armed Christians moved against Islam,” the juxtaposi- 
tion of the infinitely great with the infinitely unimportant only 
makes Europeans at least laugh. Mr. Conway was at Phila- 
delphia the year before last, and saw many distinguished persons 
on platforms celebrating the remarkable fact that the nite 
States had got along for a century ; and then emotion bubbled in 
his breast, and it seemed to him that 

In the mystical mood of that hour one might recall old legends of heroic 
princes—Arthur, Barbarossa—whom folk-tales said had never died, but 
were sleeping a charmed sleep in hidden grottoes, whence, on the stroke of 
some appointed hour, they would emerge to lead on some happiest reign for 
their race. The historic imagination might even have seen emerging from 
Independence Hall, as its clock struck noon of the Republic, a quaint pro- 
cession of gentlemen in wigs and knee-breeches filing out on the platform 
to mingle with the magnates their work had created. 


It is astonishing how little sets the historic imagination going, 
and also how uniformly, in that new and original country, 
America, it has to fall back on Europe for its vestment. 

The gentleman whose life has enabled Mr. Conway to indulge 
in much eloquence and epigram is chiefly known through his 
compulsory retirement from the office of Secretary of State in 
1795, on a charge of intriguing with the French diplomatic agent, 
Fauchet, against his colleagues, and in opposition to the treaty 
with England. He was also accused on very slender grounds 
of corruption, and has been something of a whipping-boy in 
American history. Mr. Conway strives to prove that he was, in 
fact, the victim of an intrigue conducted by Jefferson, Wolcott, 
Pickering, and to some extent Hamilton, under the inspiration of 
Lord Granville. The story is a brief one enough. Fauchet, who 
succeeded the yet more noisy and insolent Jacobin Genet, got 
into trouble opposing Washington’s policy of friendship 
with England, and was as good as ordered out of the country. 
Before going he wrote a long despatch home, giving an account 
of the political condition of the United States—an account 
not of the most flattering kind. The despatch professed to 
report some rather loose talk of Randolph’s, and spoke vaguely 
of corrupt and corruptible persons. It was captured in the Jean 
Bart privateer, and transmitted to Lord Granville, who sent 
a copy to the English Minister, Hammond, with instructions 
to make what use of it he thought proper. Randolph was 
known to be an opponent of the party friendly to England, and 
Hammond gave them the copy to be used against him. They 
again laid it before Washington, who was known to be very 
touchy about the discretion of his Ministers, was made exceedingly 
angry by it, and behaved to Randolph with a degree of rudeness 
which left him no alternative but resignation. Mr. Conway’s 
aim is to prove that Fauchet’s letter was mere tittle-tattle, and 
that the President behaved with little thought and much heat. 
As we have already said, we think that in the main he proves his 
point, and that there is no serious ground for accusing Randolph 
of either treason or corruption. He has also good ground for 
maintaining that the Secretary’s colleagues were both themselves 
guilty of sharp practice, and successful in persuading Washington 
to behave in a by no means straightforward manner. It would 
really appear to be the case that the first generation of American 
politicians were not less smart than some of the “ magnates their 
work has created.” That being so, was it worth while yielding 
to the mystical influence of the hour which coupled their names 
with Arthur and Barbarossa ? 

Travellers and Outlaws is the attractive title which Mr. 
Higginson has given to a collection of miscellaneous papers 
on Salem sea-captains, a travelling Congressman of 1777, a 
New England rogue and vagabond of about the same date, and 
on negro Maroons and rebels. “There may,” as Mr. Higginson 
judiciously observes, “usually be found in the best regulated 
minds some concealed liking for a vagabond”—on the condition, 
we would add, that he is amusing. Mr. Higginson’s rogue, Henry 
Tufts, of Newmarket, N. H., is not the funniest vagabond we 
have met in the course of a long and assiduous frequentation 
of dishonest company, but he may pass. His autobiography, as 
quoted here, shows that he was a descendant of the great house 
of Guzman (of Alfarache), of whom the founder had no cause to 
be ashamed. If Mr. Higginson is right in maintaining that he is 
the first known specimen of the American-born vagabond, we 
can only wonder that the very favourable conditions he describes 
had not produced a specimen of the race earlier than 1748. Tufts 
surely found New England ready for him. In a more varied and 
larger society he might have done better. His fame would 
doubtless have reached the Newgate Calendar. As it was, how- 
ever, he did the most he could, and no man can be asked to do 
more. More than half of Mr. Higginson’s book is devoted to a 
type of outlaw more characteristic and American than a com- 
mon swindler like Tufts—namely, the Maroons of the West 
Indies and Surinam, or the leaders of the few abortive slave 
revolts in the Southern States. Mr. Higginson’s sympathies are 
Abolitionist, and strong for what are loosely called the rights of 
the blacks ; but he deals with his subject as a man on the win- 
ning side should, and does not scold or abuse. Not the least 
interesting part of his Maroon papers is compiled from Stedman’s 
well-known “ Narrative ” of his five years’ fighting for the Dutch 
in Surinam. The author takes the facts, as he is entitled to do; 
but he appears to us to rely somewhat blindly on his authority. 
Stedman was, as even a cursory reading of his book will show, 
an honest man; but, after all, he was honest in a time when it 
was very creditable to be a man of feeling. They cultivated 
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their emotions carefully at the end of the last century—and 
Stedman certainly fostered his with many a sympathetic tear for 
the innocent victims of oppression. He is to be read with some 
distrust, for it is the weakness of the man of feeling that he is 
apt, if not to make the oppression he cannot find, at least to 
exaggerate what he does find. So a cautious man will hear his 
touching accounts of the wrongs of fair slaves, and of the virtue 
of his innocent Joanna, with reserve. Joanna is really too like 
the heroine of a moral tale @ /a Bernardin de St.-Pierre. 
At the same time Stedman's sensiblerie is itself a sign of the 
times. He was doubtless a brave fellow and a good observer 
of nature; and whoever will allow for the point of view may 
consult him with profit for an account of Dutch Guiana, and 
of the African barbarism transplanted to its forests by the 
runaway slaves. The slave insurgents of the Southern States 
are not familiar to English readers. Indeed, to judge from the 
difficulty Mr. Higginson seems to have found in learning any- 
thing about them, they are obscure even in America. He has 
had to hunt them up in old files of Southern newspapers. To 
Mr. Higginson this is a proof of the care taken “ at the South” 
to suppress an awkward subject. So to some extent it doubtless 
is; but, after all, a servile revolt is not a thing which can be 
“suppressed” in this sense. It is much too conspicuous. We 
gather from Mr. Higginson’s account of Gabriel, Denmark Vesey, 
and Nat Turner that there was, in fact, very little servile revolt 
in the South, and what there was was the work of ambitious 
dreamers (one of them, by-the-bye, not himself a slave) whose 
imagination had been fired by stories from San Domingo. Mr. 
Higginson insists, rightly enough, that danger of servile revolt 
will always exist where there is slavery. So it will; but so 
a war of races is always a possible danger where two widely 
different races are set side by side. All things have their shadow, 
and cannot jump off it. We do not know that the shadow of 
Southern slavery was worse than some others. For the rest, 
Mr. Higginson must remember that, if slavery excuses the revolt 
of the slave, the horrible consequences of that revolt justify the 
master in standing on his guard. The stern repression of Nat 
Turner's revolt was not only inevitable, but was also, in the long 
run, humane. 

Mr. Frane B. Wilkie, whose nom de guerre was “ Poliuto,” ex- 
plains that he was moved to write Pen and Powder by hearing 
excessive praises of Mr. Archibald Forbes’s once famous ride in 
South Africa. Mr. Wilkie remembers well that he and other 
American War Correspondents did bigger rides than that (which 
_— credible) and said nothing about them (which we hear 
with suspended judgment) during the American Civil War. He 
has, therefore, written this book to show that there were great 
War Correspondents “ in our country, Sir,” before Mr. Archibald 

‘orbes. He makes out a very fair case, and prejudices us in his 
favour by a lively account of his experience of the emotions which 
come toa man when first he goes under fire. Low his blood was 
stirred by the clatter of cavalry trotting forward to a charge, how 
he followed them in great exhilaration of spirit with the motion 
and the noise, and of the change which came over him when in 
the midst of other sounds he heard that peculiar one which 
Charles XII. loved, and a distinguished member of the Bonaparte 
family is reported to find disagreeable, he frankly tells. The 
end of it was that Mr. Wilkie got a smart wound to teach him 
not to push in where he had no business another time, and was 
made more cautious. His account of the Federal camps is not very 
attractive, and perhaps not for that reason the less trustworthy. 
We note one story explaining how a certain correspondent—no 
witch at his business—gained wonderfully early information, be- 
cause he secured the gratitude of a certain general whom he found 
drunk and helped to his tent quietly. The “certain general” is 
so plainly indicated that Mr. Wilkie might as well have told his 
name at once. Tales of this sort are perhaps better not told at 
all; but if they are told it ought to be openly, and not with a 
transparent affectation of discretion. 


JANE AUSTEN." 


f tgrei “our Jane” (as some, we trust not mawkishly disposed, 
persons are wont to call Miss Austen) deserves the title of 
an eminent woman is indisputable; whether she is well suited 
for a place in an “ Eminent Women’s Series” is a question on 
which a man might take the negative side with considerably 
better hope of persuading the jury. Her short life was of the 
most uneventful character, containing absolutely no incidents but 
“the Basingstoke balls ” and such “ migrations from the blue bed 
to the brown” as her successive journeyings at Steventon, Bath, 
Southampton, Chawton, and where not. Even the volumes of 
letters published a few years ago, though their interest was per- 
haps rather unjustly depreciated at the time, and though a person 
with the genius of Poon nar could make not a little out of them, 
are far from promising to the casual craftsman or craftswoman. 
When all is said that, without intolerable tedium and dawdling, 
can be said about her personally, it would be very hard to fill 
even half the solemn two hundred pages of a “series” book. In 
such circumstances it may seem a little unkind to blame Mrs. 
Malden for resorting in her desperation to elaborate accounts of 


the argument of the several novels with extracts (in the 
type, to gain a little). But we cannot say that the result j 
appetizing book. There are three classes of persons to be e 
sidered; yea, perhaps four. First, there are the faithfy] the 
Janophiles, the initiated, those to whom, after many years’ fail, 
arity, a of Mr. Collins or Mrs. Norris is a green pastun, 
wherein they would softly walk and softlier chuckle, though 4 
rocess took away part of the solid day. These blessed ones 

alden hardly caters for; and they would liberally allow her 4, 
preach to the Gentiles, even though she does not herself jy 
all things follow the more excellent way. When Mrs. Malia 
says that “sensibility meant in Jane Austen’s day warm, quig 
feeling, not exaggerated or over-keen,” she says what is, as, 
matter of demonstrable literary history, wrong and untrme 
When she says that the “ disagreeable story of Willoughby, 
earlier life is unnecessary to the plot,” we must disable her jyj 
ment—a disablement which must be repeated when she first says 
that “it is impossible to see how such a woman as Mrs. Benne 
could have had two such daughters as Jane and Elizabeth,” gy 
in the same breath declares it to be “revolting to depict a girl ¢ 
sixteen so utterly lost to decency as Lydia.” It is evident fry 
this, first, that Mrs. Malden does not know her eighteenth centuy 
(to which Jane, after all, belonged); and, secondly, that she hy 
not studied the laws of human nature. She over-estimates May. 
Jield Park somewhat, having a curious affection for Fanny, who 
other people think by far the most wooden, conventional, anj 
eighteenth-century-missish of Miss Austen’s heroines ; while gp 
is grossly unjust to Catherine Morland, and, indeed, to Northange 
Abbey altogether. It is sad but important evidence that she barely 
mentions John Thorpe (a sketch simply of the first class), and thy 
she dismisses the whole thing as “ burlesque,” “ parody,” and eve 
“ plagiarism,” as were also, we suppose, Don Quivote, Joseph 
Andrews, and a few other childish trifles. On the other hanj, 
she extols to the skies not merely Persuasion (a charming book), 
but Persuasion’s rather washed-out heroine. Let this blasphemy 
be pardoned ; but we confess that it is in the minor, not th 
major, characters of Persuasion that we recognize Miss Austen 
hand, in Mary and Louisa, in Admiral Croft and Sir Walter, nt 
in Anne and Captain Wentworth. 

But Mrs. Malden may say, and justly, that she does nt 
write for the “S. S.’s” of Austenianism. Neither, of cours, 
does she write for those unfortunate—thrice unfortunate—ong 
who cannot like Miss Austen, though they seek to do so carefilly, 
or for those who will not and do not care. Forthe mere genenl 
reader who may like Jane yet, we repeat that we do not think 
her book is likely to prove an appetizing one. Perhaps it woul 
have been even less appetizing to him if she had written whit 
we should have preferred, a regular critical study of the aims, 
manner, intent, and limitations of this wonderful art, with a- 
tracts, but without any compte-rendu business, except so much# 
was absolutely necessary to illustrate the points. To do this would, 
indeed, require no small critical faculty—indeed, we do not knor 
that, though Miss Austen has been the special “ critic's novelist’ 
of England for some seventy years, it has ever been fully 
attempted; we do know that it has never been fully dom 
That it should be done is almost the only justification of a book 
on such a subject where, as we have said, the positive bie 
graphical information which is to be imparted amounts to littl 
or nothing, and where there are no “problems” to discuss, « 
none except such extremely vague and uninteresting ones'# 
Who was the young man who was not the late Chief Justice 
Lefroy ? or that started by Sir Francis Doyle about the vey 
weak-minded and weak-bodied young naval officer who walkel 
himself to death. A propos of which problems we take leavet 
doubt whether Mrs. Malden would pass a doctress’s examination 
in a well-constituted Cour d’Amour. She thinks that the futur 
Chief Justice’s heart “cannot have been irretrievably wounded” 
because he “was three times married in the course of his lit 
and lived to be about ninety.” Mrs. Malden is not like the 
Laureate’s Madeline, she is not “ perfect in lovelore.” 


SLIGO.* 


{ea we have one or two matters against this History 
of Sligo: Town and County, it is on the whole a go 
iece of work, and fully deserves a place amongst the best Iris 
ocal histories. Its author, the Venerable T. O’Rorke, is a nativt 
of the county, and a member of a family of some note in its ann 
He writes with a not unbecoming pride of its natural beauties, 
its antiquities, and the part which it has taken in stirring even! 

both in medieval and modern times. That he is well furnis 

with most of the qualities and accomplishments desirable m* 
county historian is, we think, proved by the manner in which # 
has carried out his undertaking ; for his volumes show that he hi 
a lively appreciation of fine scenery, a thorough knowledge of tht 
topography of the district about which he writes, and a sufficiett 
acquaintance with its natural history, and that he has studied 
that he thought likely to illustrate his work, both in print and” 
manuscript, industriously, and, though some of his conclusions # 
no doubt open to pace in a critical spirit, not accepting asco 
clusively proved the assertions and theories of even the most em 
nent of older antiquaries, but thinking out every point for himeel 


* Eminent Women Series--Jane Austen. By Mrs. Charles Malden. 


* The History of Sligo: Town and County. By T. O’Rorke, DD» 


London: W. H. Allen. 


M.R.LA, 2vols. Dublin: Duffy & Co., Limited. 
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While rds matters of the present day, he says some 


too, as 
; ‘which had better have been left unsaid, he writes without 
giolence or spite; for we are inclined to put down the Index re- 
ference to “the Rev. Firebrand Seymour” as an index-maker's 
eccentricity. At the same time his book has its defects; for 
he is apt to be provokingly wordy, and seems to have none 
of that faculty for story-telling which once distinguished his 
mee. He constantly leads us to think that we are on the 
of a good thing, and as often disappoints us. [lis 
dories fall flat; his style is prosy, and his volumes are rather 
heavy reading. Ifere and there he forgets the lines which 
te the Totics of a local historian, the writer of a guide- 
book, and the reporter of a provincial newspaper, and inflicts 
on his readers information as to the cookery and charges at 
eertain hotels, the “ ornate mansion” or the “ stately residence 
ith its graceful portico” which Mr. This or Mr. That has lately 
puilt in the town of Sligo, the professional merits of divers phy- 
sicians and surgeons, and the respectable character of the matron 
of the County Lunatic Asylum. Ile should have avoided bring- 
in the names, and discussing—even though he generally 
in terms of praise—the characters and actions of ladies and 
lemen who are still living and who do not occupy any public 
ition. Nor is his book the better for his references to questions 
ofthe present day. These, however, are not very frequent, and 
some of them, as, for example, the unstinted and well-deserved 
ise which he bestows on the Irish Constabulary, show that he 
wishes to be fair, and does not care to truckle to the passions 
of the ignorant. Strongly, therefore, as we differ with him 
in much that he says, we shall content ourselves with re- 
marking that he is talking nonsense when he asserts that a 
tleman who chooses to employ servants or accept tenants of 
the same religion as himself in preference to those of another 
religion is guilty of the “certain unsocial proceedings” which 
constitute the crime of boycotting. Such conduct may or may 
not be wise ; but it is not illegal, and is no offence against society. 
in, his statement that Irish landlords as a body have during 
the last twenty years shown an “increased and still increasing 
indifference to the welfare of their tenants” is notoriously con- 
trary to facts, and does not seem consonant with what he 
says elsewhere as regards the management of some estates in 
his own district. 

After a general sketch of the natural features of the county 
Dr. O’Rorke treats the history and antiquities of the different 
baronies one after the other, taking first, and allotting by far 
the largest space to, the barony of Carbury, which contains the 
county town. He points out that there is no evidence to show 
that the town of Sligo existed before the thirteenth century ; 
for the famous Battle of Sligo, which was fought about the 
middle of the sixth century, took its name, as O'Donovan says 
in his edition of The Four Masters, from the river, and not 
from the town. We have an ingenious and interesting attempt 
to fix the precise scene of the defeat of the Connaught men by 
the Cinel Eoghan and the Cinel Conaill, which comprised all the 
forces of Ulster. The circles and cromlechs of Carrowmore are, 
he maintains, the burying-places of those who fell in the battle ; 
while the cairn of Knocknarea contained the body of Eoghan 
Bel, the King of Connaught, who, according to his own direction, 
was placed in his grave in a standing posture, with his red javelin 
in his hand. Although the district of Sligo was evidently in- 
habited earlier, for in 1227 or thereabout several “ noble women” 
were carried off from it, the real founder of the town was Maurice 
Fitzgerald, who built a castle and Dominican monastery there 
somewhat later in the reign of Henry III. Maurice and his 
family, the Geraldines, were constantly at war with the rulers of 

mnell, which about this time fell under the sway of the 
O'Donnells. The English, however, were extremely powerful in 
Connaught, and Sligo while under the Geraldines was, no doubt, 
almost wholly an English town. Their power fell into decay in 
consequence of their war with the Red Earl of Ulster, and 
before long Carbury passed to a branch of the O'Connors, who, 
after repeated struggles with the O’Donnells, became masters of 
the district in the time of Cathal Oge. This distinguished 
warrior died at Sligo of the Black Death, called in Ireland by the 
strange name of the “ King’s Game.” A long period of fighting, 
treachery, and general confusion followed, during which the 
castle of Sligo was taken and retaken several times, until in the 
reign of Henry VIII. the English again acquired considerable 
— in the district, and enabled Donnell Stan to hold the 
rdship until his death. Under the Tudor dynasty the chiefs 
were induced by force, by flattery, or by gifts, to renounce 
their Irish captaincies, and to accept English lordships and 
titles, to abandon their Brehon tenures and customs, and take 
back their lands as grants from the English Crown on the 
usual conditions of English landed estates, and “in general 
to exchange their Irish status for an English status resting 
on, and supported by, the authority of the Crown.” Donnell 
nnor, accordingly, made submission to Elizabeth in 1565, 
and surrendered his lands, to receive them back again in tail 
male at a certain rent, promising for the future to break off 
his “uncivil, rude, and barbarous” mode of life. In common 
with other Irish chiefs, he was glad enough to make this change, 
8 it relieved him from the authority of the sept. During the 
rebellion of 1641 the English in Sligo, who were lodged in the 
gaol probably for protection, were massacred either by the direct 
orders, or at least with the connivance, of two of O'Connor's 


Hamilton, whose barbarities certainly equalled those committed 
by the insurgents. Dr. O’Rorke, both here and in his notice of 
the surrender of the Castle of Templehouse, insists strongly on 
the untrustworthy character of the Depositions on which some 
historians have founded their accounts of the massacre of 1641. 
We fully agree with much that he says on this subject ; though, 
at the same time, his readers will do well to remember that, 
after all reasonable allowance is made for exaggerations—and’ 
the temptation to deliberate exaggeration was great—the tragedy 
still remains horrible. Four of the baronies of the county were 
given up to 481 Cromwellian settlers, whose lots were so 
placed as to enable them to keep the Irish in subjection. The 
working of the Penal Laws is vividly illustrated by a series 
of Depositions taken in 1712 as to “non-juring Popish priests 
celebrating in the Town and County of Sligo,” which the 
author prints from a Report in the Record Office at Dublin. 
We have a readable sketch of the condition of Sligo in the 
early part of the present century, in the course of which it is 
noted that it was then thought so disgraceful for a farmer to 
sell his eggs and butter, that those who did so took care to 
send these articles into the town by night. While Dr. O’Rorke- 
believes that there was far less quarrelling amongst the lower 
classes in those days than there is at present, he demurs to the 
assertion which is, he says, often made that there was less drink- 
ing. Sligo was one of the first counties in which private stills: 
were set up, and poteen whiskey was so cheap that a traveller 
who asked for a drink of water was pretty sure to receive it 
strongly fortified. The last of the many battles which have been 
fought in the county was at Collooney or Carricknagat, where 
Colonel Vereker engaged the French and the Irish rebels under 
Humbert, and, in spite of the smallness of his force, succeeded. 
in counteracting the designs of the French general on the town 
of Sligo. Ballymote, the chief town of the barony of Corran, 
was chosen by the Red Earl as the site of a castle which, after 
having for some time been the stronghold of the Corran Mac- 
Donoghs, passed into the hands of the Taaffe family. From this 
house came Count Francis ‘Taaffe, who commanded the left wing 
of the Christian army at the relief of Vienna in 1683, and the 
honour of the house is still worthily maintained in Austria by 
Count Edward Taaffe, the Imperial Minister. The town is often 
mentioned in the ancient Book of Ballymote, now preserved in 
the Royal Irish Academy, which was compiled in the castle 
towards the end of the fourteenth century. 

Dr. O’Rorke has something worth knowing to say about most 
of the parishes in the county, and ends his work with a general 
sketch of its condition at different periods. His account of the 
custom of coshery should make every patriotic Irishman thank- 
ful for the rule which put down such an oppressive practice, and 
introduced the obligations of civilized life, which oblige the 
tenant “to discharge his liabilities, as he does at present [does 
he ?}, by a definite money payment every six months.” Although 
during the first few years of this century Sligo was, we are told, 
free from organized illegal associations, the county was disturbed’ 
in 1806 by the outrages of “Threshers,” who combined to resist 
the payment of tithes. Several notices are given of notorious 
crimes, and duels, and of the evil doings of the “ Bucks,” who were, 
Dr. O’Rorke says, descendants of the Cromwellian settlers. We- 
have also a series of sketches of the lives of “Men of Mark ” 
belonging to the county, though but few of the natives of Sligo, 
save Duald MacFirbis, the antiquary, seem to have much claim. 
to general remembrance. 


A WEEK ON THE CONCORD.* 


HOSE who like to record times and seasons may amuse: 

themselves now, if they will, by keeping the jubilee of an 
elegant, but unexciting adventure, the voyage of John and. 
Henry Thoreau on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers. There 
must be a distinct literary vitality about the style of a book. 
which has kept alive for half a century the memory of a summer 
week spent by two New England brothers in a fisherman’s dory’ 
on some local streams. The self-consciousness of Henry 
Thoreau was strenuous and effectual. When he weighed anchor 
in the port of Concord in August 1839 he set forth with an ex-. 
pre intent of helping to immortalize the holy ground of the 
transcendentalists. He opens his little volume with a chal- 
lenge to Xanthus and Scamander, and in some sort the proud boast 
has been justified. In 1834 Emerson had become a citizen of 
Concord, a little village-town scattered among secular elms,: 
which was henceforth destined to form a centre of New- 
England intelligence. When the Thoreaus made their ys 
in 1839 the Delphi of Massachusetts was still but faint 
illustrious intellectually, although it preserved a proud recol— 
lection of “the embattled farmers” and how their first fatal 
volley was “heard round the world.” But between the fact of 
the voyage and the record—for Thoreau’s book did not appear 
until 1849—much occurred to bring the name of Concord 
before the world of letters and to flatter the vanity or excite. 
the parochial patriotism of the recluse of Walden. By the later 
date Emerson had come before the world as a poet and as an. 
essayist; the Brook Farm experiment at Roxbury had sprung 
from the recesses of Concord, and had been withdrawn into its. 


* A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers. By Henry Thoreau.. 


This massacre was terribly avenged by Sir Frederick 


With a Prefatory Note by W. H. Dircks, London: Walter Scott. 
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bosom; Hawthorne had arrived in 1842, and had settled in 
that ancient Manse from which he was to pull so — picturesque 


Mosses. The very boat, if we mistake not, in which the voyage 
was made had been, by 1849, transferred by Thoreau to Haw- 
thorne’s possession. The voyager is ever conscious, as he records 
his adventures, of the classic nature of the spots around him, 
and in his queer verse he celebrates the New Reformers together 
with the bitterns and the pickerels :— 


On Penkawtasset, since we took our way 

Down this still stream to far Billericay, 

A poet wise has settled, whose fine ray 

Doth often shine on Concord’s twilight day. 
Like those first stars, whose silver beams on high, 
Shining more brightly as the day goes by, 
Most travellers cannot at first descry, 

But eyes that wont to range the evening sky, 
And know celestial lights do plainly see, 

And gladly hail them, numbering two or three ; 
For love that’s deep must deeply studied be, 

As from deep wells men read star-poetry. 


This mixture of the student and the wild Indian, of the lamp and 
the morning star, this perpetual confusion between nature in its 
unconsciousness and Tose transcendentalism in its conscious 

mp, gives a peculiar flavour to all the writing of Henry Thoreau, 

But perhaps to no book so strongly as to 4 Week on the Concord 
and Merrimac Rivers. 

It is strange that Thoreau, with his love for the native names 
of streams and places, should have accepted the conventional form 
of Concord River, instead of the Indian one which Emerson and 
Hawthorne use, Musketaquid. Unless we recognize that these 
two are the names of the same stream, we lose the pleasure of 
comparing Thoreau’s prose with Emerson’s verse. It is to the 
Musketaquid, and therefore to the Concord River, that the latter 
has addressed one of the finest of his lyrics, that which opens 

~~ summer voice, Musketaquid, 
epeats the music of the rain ; 

and the exceptionally graceful study in blank verse in which the 

t attributes the favour of the wood-gods to his own modesty 
in being contented with the “low, open meads” which surround 
this slender and sluggish stream. is famous river, the Concord 
or Musketaquid, after entering the town of the Philosophers, 
receives the tributary waters of the Assabeth, and then flows 
down until it empties itself into the Merrimac at Lowell. The 
Musketaquid is sacred to Emerson; the Merrimac is Thoreau’s 
by right of conquest ; while the Assabeth, which Thoreau passes 
without a single word of appreciation, was specially favoured by 
the shy and recluse genius of Hawthorne. Those who have the 

Week before them may turn aside from it for a moment to hear 
Hawthorne’s description of the voyages which he and Thoreau 
were wont to make over the confluent waters :— 

. Strange and happy times were those, when we cast aside all irksome 
forms and strait-laced habitudes, and delivered ourselves up to the free air, 
to live like the Indians or any less conventional race, during one bright 
semicircle of the sun. Rowing our boat against the current, between wide 
meadows, we turned aside into the Assabeth. A more lovely stream than 
this, for a mile above its junction with the Concord, has never flowed on 
earth—nowhere, indeed, except to Jave the interior regions of a poet’s 
imagination. It comes flowing softly through the midmost privacy and 
deepest heart of a wood which whispers to it to be quiet ; while the stream 
whispers back again from its sedgy borders, as if river and wood were 
hushing one another to sleep. Yes; the river sleeps along its course, and 
dreams of the sky and the clustering foliage. 


In none of his later volumes did Henry Thoreau express his 
peculiar philosophy with so much geniality and so little straining 
after exaggerated effect as in the Week. He was a closer observer 
later on, perhaps; he was certainly a quainter forger of concetti, 
but never more himself than here. The traveller by the railway 
from Boston to Concord, to whom is pointed out on his right- 
hand side the very tame and mild pond which is Walden, is apt 
to think that Thoreau, after all, knew but little of the wilder 
parts cf nature. But his acquaintance with his native country 
was really extensive, and was formed before he had fallen under 
the influence of Emerson, had learned to commune with the Over- 
soul, or had lapsed into literature. On the present voyage, when 
he reached the Merrimac, it was not to greet it as a stranger. He 
was familiar with all the windings of its romantic waters. He 
had patiently traced it from its source in the White Mountains 
“to where it is lost amid the salt billows of the ocean on Plum 
Island beach.” He had been a real nomad of the mountains 
before Emerson tamed him; he was personally friendly with 
those Titanic monsters of the back of New Hampshire, Agiochook 
and Contochook and the rest, of whose acquaintance Emerson 
rather ineffectually and unreally boasted in early and most in- 
different odes and canticles. This is perhaps the reason why the 
Indian names, which sound pathetically exotic on the lips of 
Hawthorne, and downright barbarous on those of Emerson, seem 
genuine and inevitable when Thoreau uses them. Rivers are as 

leasant company to meet Thoreau in as ever we find. His fault 
is to be stationary, to keep us poring over some little natural 
object long after we have extracted the mental nourishment from 
it. “A day passed in the society of the Greek sages who are 
described in the Banquet of Xenophon would not,” he says in one 
of his most characteristic utterances, “be comparable with the 
dry wit of decayed cranberry-vines and the fresh Attic salt of 
moss-beds.” But this is quite a matter of opinion, and there are 
those who love moss-beds and cranberry-vines and who yet can- 


For such readers it is a great consolation to get Thoreau 
board his boat. The inevitable current carries him along. Ty 
as he will, the burdock passes, the yarrow is left behind, and yy 
come in the process of time to fresh promontories with junipe 
on them and no longer catnip. 

It_cannot be said that Thoreau travels very fast, even whe 
the Concord or the Merrimac is hurrying him along. He li 
to the shore, he is the victim of every variety of eddy, he gjj 
into backwaters and hums there, like a lost fragment of timber 
for hours on hours. Take Friday, for instance, in this adventuroy 
chronicle. We start fairly well, though in a fog; but we ap 
soon caught in the Corybantes and “the whole paraphernalia of 
the Panathenza.” Here we hang for two or three pages, an 
when at last we start again we are caught almost instantly ing 
disquisition on genius and inspiration. Five pages are dedicated 
to a criticism of Ossian, and we are losing all hope, whey 
suddenly “ we sail fleetly before the wind, with the river gurgling 
under our stern, and glide past the mouth of the Nashua.” We 
pause to indite a lyric to “Salmon Brook, Panichook,” and » 
this delightful Friday wears itself out. Why should we proceed 
any faster? We are not travelling any whither. We have no 
duties, no engagements. Why not listen patiently to this pleasant 
and fantastic garrulity ? Certainly it is agreeable to do so, but, 
nevertheless, we are glad to be on board, to have the moving water 
under us, for Thoreau’s intellectual self-absorption is apt to 
resemble, in its wearying capacity, the faculty of a bore. This 
is a hard saying to the Thoreau fanatics, of whom we have a few 
among us. But it does not preclude the admission that the work 
of this writer is often enjoyable, and still more often valuable, 
We must not take Thoreau too seriously. We must not fo 
Dr. Holmes’s really splendid definition of him as “ the nullifier of 
civilization, who insisted on nibbling his asparagus at the wrong 
end.” But we who know how to handle our asparagus may never- 
theless take an acute intellectual pleasure in this curious Rousseau 
of Massachusetts, who had certainly mastered the art of favour 
ably interesting those who can never agree with him. 

The present reprint belongs to a series in which Walden has 
already appeared. A few years ago, in order to study Thoreau, 
it was necessary to procure from America editions, and in some 
cases even the original issues, of his works. While we do not 
think that he can ever, or should ever, be very widely 
read, we are glad that the most characteristic of his publica- 
tions should be freely circulated. His books, and in particular the 
book now before us, started a kind of new thing in literature, 
much less simple and unaffected than Gilbert White or Gilpin, 
more fantastic than Cobbett, who, moreover, was as sociable as 
Thoreau was solitary, full of oddity and mistiness, but, at all 
events in their early manifestations, neither cynical nor empty. 
Thoreau was a true lover of books as well as of woodchueks. 
His knowledge of literature was perhaps more curious than 
profound, and he emulated Emerson a little over-boldly in his 
Oriental illustrations. But he could write English prose, 
although he could not manage good verse, and in the former 
section of literary labour he has accomplished some of the most 
satisfactory work of his time. Setting aside his great friends 
Hawthorne and Emerson, who was there in America in 1839 
capable of the Praise of Friendship in the Wednesday chapter 
of A Week: on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers? Perhaps not 
one, certainly none of the Ripleys and Alcotts and Channings 
who passed for prose writers at that dim and distant epoch. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY.* 


of the volumes of Professor Creighton’s “ Epochs of 
Church History ” have been rather historical than theolo- 
gical, so that the experiment of “ popular” handling of purel 
doctrinal matters has not hitherto been tried. Mr. Gwatkin'’s 
handling of the half-century of controversy which ended in 
the establishment of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity almost 
of necessity dares this dangerous experiment ; and, perhaps wisely, 
dares it with boldness. The author has, comparatively speaking, 
neglected even such opportunities of description and anecdote as 
were open to him ; and, limited as was Gibbon’s space, more will 
be found in him about the death of Arius, the storming of the 
church of Theonas, the exploits of George of Cappadocia, and the 
other external incidents of the long conflict than in this mono- 
graph. On the other hand, Mr. Gwatkin is, as might be expected, 
both much fuller and more exact in his account of the shades, 
as of a dying dolphin, through which Anti-Trinitarianism passed 
before it (at least as a candidate for the position of recognized ortho- 
doxy) gave up the ghost. One thing only we could have wished. 
As the book is presumably intended for not very learned readers, 
it might have been a distinct gain to put in some conspicuous 
place a tabular arrangement of the distinctive points in Arianism, 
Semi-Arianism, Homceanism, Anomeeanism, and the earlier and 
later forms of Nicene orthodoxy, with such minor shades as the 
author chose. As it is, we fear that, except to experts, the state- 
ment that somebody’s opinions had at a certain time become 
“ quite Macedonian,” though it may strike awe, will not produce 
understanding. But this is the besetting sin of all the better 
class of writers—that is to say, of those who write with full 
knowledge of their subject. And it is, perhaps, especially likely 


* Epochs of Church History—The Arian Controversy. By H. M. 


not patiently endure a whole day on their knees in front of them. 


Gwatkin. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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to occur where, as Mr. Gwatkin informs us isthe case here, a 
popular book is to a great extent abridged from a previous series 
of specialist studies by the same author, Nor is it a serious 

r where the subject is one which can hardly be appreciated 
at all without a considerable amount of attention. 

On the other hand, the great merit of the book is its explana 
tion of the hold which the different Unitarian systems have at 
various times gained on the Christian world, and especially of 
the long battle which Arianism itself waged with Orthodoxy. 
This latter was, no doubt, in part due to the fact that Arianism 

asort of halfway house between Paganism of the philoso- 
ical kind and Christianity—that it offered an escape from the 
is offension’s of the Cross. Mr. Gwatkin, in language, no 
doubt, intentionally strong, points out, and we think justly, that 
éthe Arian Christ is nothing but a heathen idol, invented to 
a heathenish Supreme in heathen isolation from the 
world.” In other words, the nearer the Son is pulled down to- 
wards man by the attenuation of his Godhead, the more remote 
from man becomes the unshared Godhead of the Father. You 
have an Etre Supréme who is practically unapproachable, a 
mere “One and All,” destitute of personality, and a Christ 
who is to be worshipped, though he is not really God in the 
fall sense, and is, indeed, only the first of creatures, with a 
creature's limitation. ‘The real mystery of the Incarnation, the 
distinctive doctrine of Christianity, is thus put on one side 
altogether, together with, in eflect, the doctrine of the personality 
of God. And Mr. Gwatkin not obscurely hints, though he does 
not follow out the hint, that not a few much more modern 
thinkers than Arius fall into pretty much the same blunder. In 
fact, the most logical of our present Agnostics, anti-Miraclists, 
anti-Supernaturalists, and the rest, do very much the same thing 
by pushing all the supernatural part of religion (if they allow 
any such) away into an unknowable region, and rationalizing the 
rest down to mere naturalism. As for details, we have really 
nothing to comment on unfavourably, except that we think Mr. 
Gwatkin might have avoided calling the accepted “ Nicene Creed ” 
“spurious.” Of course it is so in the sense, the strict technical sense, 
that the formula now pronounced in the Eucharistic service is not 
the exact document which was signed at Nicwa after being rédigé 
from the old Czesarean creed. The anathemas have disappeared, 
and divers clauses, especially in the second and third paragraphs, 
have been filled in. But “spurious” in the popular sense (and 
these books are popular) means more than this; and, as Mr. 
Gwatkin says that “the elaborate framework of Nicwa is com- 
pletely shattered,” he seems to mean more too. If it be so, we 
cannot agree with him. Putting, of course, the filioque out of 
the question, the accepted “ Nicene ” Creed seems to us to main- 
tain the “ framework ” of Nicea quite intact (Mr. Gwatkin him- 
self elsewhere speaks of the only important omission, “from the 
essence,” as a wise removal), and to fill in only undisputed or 
else fairly complementary details. However, this is matter of 
argument. What is not is that “spurious” is to the vulgar, 
though not perhaps to the scholarly, a somewhat question-begging 
and misleading epithet. 


THE SCOTTISH ART REVIEW.* 


prs idea that a painter should write about painting, a sculptor 
about sculpture, an architect about architecture, is a very old 
one. Whether its soundness equals its antiquity is another 
matter, and one which we need not now discuss, especially as 
the editor of the Scottish Art Review, in a prefatory note, ex- 
pressly states that he does not profess to exclude other critics 
who, though not themselves professionally engaged in the 
arts, may yet have general culture or special knowledge.” The 
first article, on “ Progressiveness in Art,” is not by an 
artist, but by Professor Caird. It is followed by the first of a 
series of articles on the pictures at the Glasgow Exhibition by an 
anonymous writer, whether artist or critic. He does not spare 
some of the great names of the day, and speaks of “ work from 
Sir F Leighton, Luke Fildes, and Hubert Herkomer, 
which has in it no more of the vital spirit of Art than has the 
learned inability of E. J. Poynter and Sir J. D. Linton, the cheap 
sentimentality of Faed and Phil Morris, the hideously unreal 
realism of Brett and the meretricious prettiness of MacWhirter 
and Murray.” These are brave words, especially when we re- 
member that they are applied in many cases to Scotchmen. We 
Were certainly under an impression that to run down “ Mac- 
Whirter and Murray” was one of the deadly sins in Scotland. 
As a fact, however, much of the criticism in this paper and the 
papers that follow seems to be very sound; and the experience 
of the Royal Academy Exhibition just closed goes far to justify 
the views of the writer in the Scottish Art Review. Music is not 
neglected, as in our London art magazines; and we find articles 
on the subject not only as practised in Glasgow and Edinburgh, but 
even in New York. The architectural papers are interesting, though 
few readers will share Mr. Andrew Hall’s admiration for the Glas- 
eh Exhibition buildings. It would be as easy to admire the Albert 
l or the Bethnal Green Museum. Why does Mr. Honeyman 
Observe, in another architectural article, “How different would 
our estimate be of the artistic merit of men like Inigo Jones or 
‘Wren if we had only their drawings to guide us”? We have 
Rot many of Wren’s drawings; but, on the other hand, we could 


* The Scottish Art Review. Vol. 1. Glasgow. 1889. 


but ill judge of Inigo Jones if we had only the few buildings 
from his hand which have come down to us. Whitehall Chapel 
and St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, have both been rebuilt. St. Alban’s, 
Wood Street, can hardly be adduced; Lord Grimthorpe can 
account for Lincoln’s Inn Chapel; and in London we have only 
left part of a facade in Little Queen Street and the interior of 
Ashburnham House. There are a few country houses, of course; 
but we should know little indeed of Inigo but for Kent’s volume 
and for the great engravings of D. M. Miiller. The criticism on 
the Glasgow municipal buildings is sound, though anonymous. 

We cannot go through the whole volume, but may observe 
once for all that, if the editor’s chief object has been originality, 
he has in great part succeeded ; and, though some of his contri- 
butors are a little too iconoclastic and others write a little too 
much from the amateur point of view, there is a refreshing live- 
liness use everywhere. The engravings are all, or nearly 
all, of the kind known as “ process”; and some of them, espe- 
cially a beautiful frontispiece, the “Wood Nymph,” after Mr, 
Burne Jones, and the “St. George,” after Mabuse, are exceed- 
ingly pleasing and instructive. . 


OLD ARCHITECTURE IN SOUTH-WEST SURREY.* 


as is a book which ought to be useful to more than one 
class of persons. The designers of buildings, intended to 
charm by their homely qualities, while they contain at the same 
time cnniiy-needual picturesque grouping and detail of a 
simple kind; the contractor, who, disdaining the aid of an 
architect, perpetrates the modern villa on a “ plot” at a ninety- 
nine years’ lease; the roaming artist; and perhaps, above all, 
the dweller in South-West Surrey, will find in its pages mate- 
rial both serviceable and aiepuiile. At the same time, it will 
afford a valuable addition to the store of carefully-selected 
material already awaiting the historian of post-medieval Eng- 
lish architecture. We could have wished that the style had 
been somewhat less “scrappy.” The author seems in many 
chapters to have merely jotted down his notes, without any 
attempt to do more than string them together. And there 
is, in the architectural portion of the book, a cross-division of 
the subject into its analytical and topographical branches, which 
involves a frequent and tedious reference to illustrations placed 
many pages away from the immediate text. The illustrations 
themselves are of the kind best suited to the purpose of the 
book. The perspective views are, where we have tested them, 
faithful; and give, as they are intended to give, the picturesque 
results of old cottage architecture. The mechanism by which 
these results were obtained is illustrated by a fair number of 
drawings to scale. The work would, no doubt, have been more 
valuable if provided with a larger number of the latter. And it 
is to be hoped that, if it reaches another edition (as it well 
deserves to do), the author may take our hint. 

Interspersed amongst the descriptions are many interesting 
critical remarks both on the old work, and on modern adap- 
tations of the style. With most of these we agree, but 
some seem to be of more doubtful value. The statement, 
for instance, that “In all old carved oak-work the surface is 
powdered over with stamps of varying forms, and in turned 
work lines are drawn in addition to the mouldings. These give 
softness and richness that cannot otherwise be attained; but 
architect and workman often fail to take note of these points, 
when repeating the old forms, and the result is, in consequence, 
disappointing ” is an exaggeration. Mr. Nevill must stand con- 
vietod of having failed to observe many fine oak carvings in 
which this is not the case. He makes a very true remark, how- 
ever, when he analyses one of the causes of the failure of the 
modern Gothic revival. “I have always thought,” he says, 
“that one principal reason why the Gothic revival, in spite of 
the enthusiasm and talent of its directors, has failed to make @ 
permanent impression on our domestic architecture, is the un- 
suitability of the style of the woodwork to the trade of the joiner, 
especially since machinery has come so largely to his aid.” He 
might have added that down to the later Gothic times there 
was no style in woodwork, the forms being mechanical imita- 
tions of those developed for stone construction and orna- 
mentation. 

His views on the effect of the old thin, as opposed to the 
modern thick, bricks will be endorsed by all men of taste. It isa 
most strange fact, that it is of recent years only, that this dis- 
covery has been made. Many endeavours have been made b 
various architects to produce the harmony of colour of ol 
brickwork, the most terrible and revolting being the blackening 
of the joints. The inevitable result of this has been to give to the 
building, when new, a colouring of dingy purplish red, which 
grows dingier with age and exposure to town or country atmo- 
sphere. The secret of success is in the use of a brick about two 
inches instead of three inches thick, and set in a joint of the 
width of half an inch, with ordinary mortar (which may be 
tinted with brickdust); and these bricks have the enormous 
advantage of giving greater facilities for delicate mouldings. fiis 
views on the staining of tiles are of similar value; although we 
wish he had warned architects and builders against the use of 
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many kinds of modern machine-made tiles, which have a surface 
that declines to be toned by the minute vegetable growths that 
are the great source of the beauty of the colouring of the older 
tiles. 


The owners of ancient houses will be interested in his theory of 


the real cause of those fires, which are usually considered as due 
to the smouldering of beams in chimneys. He attributes this to 
the insertion of new grates of strong heating power, fixed without 
the proper filling in of bricks into the old wide opening. The 
soot, he thinks, falls and collects in the empty space, and after a 
time ignites. One case in his own experience he quotes, and the 
theory seems likely to be a true one in many cases. But it must 
not be forgotten that smouldering beams have been discovered, 
and that fires (probably from this cause) have occurred in cases 
where there has been no renewal of the grate. 
This interesting book closes with what the author rightly 
describes as “ gleanings” of the evidences of Roman occupation in 
-the district. These generally go to prove the theory that this 
district “remained in the possession of the Romanized Britons 
till a late period in the Saxon history.” We hope that Mr. 
Nevill may find time to collect his information in a more con- 
secutive form, and to deal with this important branch of anti- 
quarian research in an exhaustive manner. 


OUTDOOR SPORTS IN SCOTLAND.* 


LLANGOWAN'’S range in this volume is a wide one. He 
teaches us how to kill and how to cook deer, hares, rabbits, 
pheasants, grouse, partridges, capercailzie, wildfowl, salmon, and 
trout; what to do with gamekeepers, poachers, and vermin ; 
and how to manage badger-baiting, cock-fighting, otter-hunting, 
fox-hunting, curling, golfing, and shinty. The book is full of 
statistics, which are not only rather wearying, but in many 
cases highly speculative. It is undoubtedly a difficult thing 
to supply figures with regard to certain matters connected 
with sports, and where they must necessarily be exceedingly 
vague it may be a question whether it would not be best to 
dispense with them altogether. This was our feeling when 
‘we attempted to follow the author in his calculations as to 
the game supply of Great Britain. There are, says he, some- 
where about 1,200 cafés, hotels, restaurants, dining-rooms, and 
superior public-houses at which luncheon or dinner may be 
obtained in London. Then he makes a guess as to the number 
of these at which game is regularly provided. He thinks that 
perhaps one might get it at 150 of them. At some of the 
others, he supposes, grouse may be given when the market is 
glutted. He considers it possible that this might be done at half 
of them. After various guessings and supposings, he finally de- 
cides to “ take it that 500” of the 1,200 “ will average two birds a 
day on each of the 120 days (including Sundays) of the grouse 
season,” which makes such and such a number of grouse. To 
this he would add, say, 10,000 or 12,000 birds for Brighton and 
other watering-places on the South coast, and perhaps, “ offhand, 
just five times the quantity required in London” for , and 
soon. Now we have come across a d deal of wild figure- 
mongering in our day; but never hele have we met with a 
avriter who made such bold plunges into units, tens, and hun- 
dreds, averages, percentages, and inferences as Ellangowan. 
All the author’s facts and figures, however, are not equally 
hazy. Fifty years ago one could rent, says he, two or three 
thousand acres of shooting and a mile or two of good water in 
Scotland for 50/., and he is supported in this opinion by the late 
Lord Malmesbury’s statement that, for 25/. a year, he was once 
offered the moors, forests, and fishings of the Isle of Harris, which 
now command a rental of 2,000/. Two moors belonging to the 
date Mr. Butter of Faskally, which at present let for 800/. a year, 
were rented fifty years ago at 8/. On p. 20 Ellangowan says that 
the rental of the deer forests of Scotland is “ close upon one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, which is equal to an average 
of 1s. 6d. per acre.” On p. 133 he says of “ the forests in Scotland” 
that “the best way to obtain the figures of rental is to average the 
area occupied at a given sum per acre, which may be taken at 
2s. 6d. all over, making a total for the vast acreage of 150,000/.” 
The liberty of being allowed to take either eighteenpence or half a 
crown as the average per acre returned by a gross rental of a 
given sum is somewhat embarrassing. But this is not all, for he 
immediately adds :—“ The cost of living and the extra outlay of 
different kinds will certainly increase the amount by the sum of 
50,000/., showing a grand total for deer-forests of 200,000/.” The 
cost of living! In the name of dry champagne, pdté de fois 
gras, lady’s-maid’s wages, and doctor’s bills, is every expense 
of living during a season at a deer-forest to be included under 
this head? Then is this unknown quantity (for we see no par- 
ticular reason for putting it at 50,000/.) to be added to half 
a crown or eighteenpence per acre, according to the taste of the 
mathematician, and to be in divided by the total number 
of acres of the Highland deer-forests ? There is something sublime 
in the idea of the accuracy which would thus be attained. More 
‘to the point is the account of an English gentleman’s experiences 
of a forest. He says :—‘ I have had the confounded sles now 
Yor three seasons, and it has cost me in that time not less than 
ten thousand pounds,” in addition to “no end of small sums” of 


which he ae tired of taking note. The pleasures he obtaing 
in return for his outlay were of the following nature :—4 For, 


couple of hours at a time I have walked with the water of , 
running stream well over my boots. A suit of clothes has beg, 
done for in a day's time; twice or thrice I have sunk up to 
chest in a moss ; once I fell over a precipice” ; once when eros, 
ing a loch “I fell overboard, and was not fished out till I wa 
nearly drowned.” On another occasion “ I was fired at by one of 
my own gillies, who said he mistook me for a ‘ beestie,’ of what 
kind I know not; but I fancy I had rather a narrow escape, 
contra, I have on five occasions brought down a good ~ 
largest proprietor of deer-forests in Scotland is the Duke g 
Sutherland, with three forests covering 147,010 acres ; then come 
the Duke of Fife, with the Mar Forest of 80,000; and, thirdly 
Lord Breadalbane, with the Blackmount of 70,000. With m 
gard to the number of stags that are shot on a forest, the autho 
says that on one of 10,000 acres from a dozen to a score are usually 
killed, and he estimates the total number of stags shot in a year 
in Scotland at about 4,500. 

Turning from deer to hares, we find many authorities quote 
upon the disputed question of the average number of leverets 
bred by a hare in a year. One believes that hares have thre 
litters, with two leverets in the first, three in the second, and 
four or five in the last ; another thinks that they have only two 
litters; a third is of opinion that they have from ten to twelre 
age | ones in a year; a fourth that they have fifteen or sixteen; 
a fifth says that a pair of hares turned into a large enclosed 
garden increased to the number of fifty-six in a single season; 4 
sixth had a friend in Wales who once saw seven young hares in 
one litter. With rabbits, again, one naturalist puts their average 
litters at five and another at eight ; one calculates that a pair of 
rabbits will multiply within a given period to the extent of 
1,274,840, while another makes their increase only 478,062, 
Ellangowan himself estimates the probable descendants of a pair 
of rabbits through many generations, until he gets among very 
high figures, the accuracy of which we have not made it our 
business to test. We are inclined to receive his statement 
“despite the provisions of the Ground Game Act, rabbits ar 
as plentiful as they were ten or twelve years ago” with some 
reserve. Certainly this is not the case on certain estates, what- 
ever it may be in England as a whole. We are told that the 
value of the rabbits killed every year in Great Britain is about 
half a million sterling, but that rabbits are not nearly so valuable 
as they used to be, as the skin of a rabbit alone was worth from 
half a crown to three shillings in the early part of the present 
century. 

Ellangowan believes in the theory, held by many, that a cock 
grouse takes two or three of the brood under his special charge, 
and that these develop with extraordinary precocity. The whole 
brood, he tells us, leaves the nest within twenty-four hours of 
hatching, never to return to it; and little grouse (runners) walk 
great distances, in proof of which he states, as an undoubted fact, 
that “Two tender birds, which were well identified by deformed 
legs, had travelled nearly seven miles in the course of two 
days and two nights.” Capercailzie have “ multiplied astonish- 
ingly in Scotland during the last twenty years”; Ptarmigan 
have become scarcer, and blackgame are decreasing. Fortunately, 
“Year by year grouse become more abundant.” “In some 
seasons certain moors become so thickly populated with birds as 
to have been estimated to contain dozens to the acre.” To certain 
acres, perhaps; but surely not “to the acre” in the usual accep- 
tation of the expression. Partridges, on the contrary, have 
“much decre ” in Scotland during the last ten or twelve 
ears, one reason of this being that they are desperately poached. 
ot that grouse are allowed to go scot free in this respect ; for 
in the course of “the season over two thousand brace of grouse 
will be sent from Scotland to England packed, as has been hinted, 
in herring barrels and salmon boxes.” But salmon-poaching is 
practised on a still larger scale in Scotland. We read that from 
six to eight thousand fish are annually taken by poachers in the 
Tweed and its tributaries, and chiefly at the spawning season. 
The majority of these poached salmon from the Tweed are sent 
to the Continent. A Tweed poacher told the author that he 
did not consider that he had done well unless he took more 
than twenty salmon in a night. Some account is given of 
the trade in feathers carried on by the inhabitants of the 
island of St. Kilda, of whom there are only about ninety all 
told. They pay their rents in feathers and earn their living 
by feathers. “The men of St. Kilda will collect and kill ten 
thousand birds in a very sliort space of time ; but they are 80 
numerous that such a number subtracted from the general stock 
is of no moment.” Ellangowan informs us that plover's eggs, of 
which great quantities are sent from Scotland to London, only 


occasionally eaten them for double that period. 

It must be discouraging to salmon-breeders to reflect that, 
according to the calculations of some authorities, “not two ova 
of the salmon in a thousand will live to become reproductive,” 
and that others “ have estimated that only one egg out of every 
thousand becomes in time a full-grown salmon.” A female fish is 
supposed to yield about one thousand eggs for each pound of her 
weight ; but for the accuracy of this estimate we should be sorry 
to vouch. Statistics are given to prove that more of the salmon 
eaten in England comes from Ireland than from Scotland of 
England and Wales. It is stated that the annual value of the 


* Out of Door Sports in Scotland. By Ellangowan. London: Allen 
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salmon caught in England and Wales is not more than 100,000. 
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of that in Scotland about 250,000/., whereas the average of 
that of Ireland is about 400,000/. 
Probably the most interesting chapter to some people may be 
that on “Game in Larder, Kitchen, and Dining Room.” e 
or seems to be remarkably fond of onions and bacon, 
and he has a horror of “high” or underdone game or venison. 
«Only show it the fire,’” say certain epicures. “That of 
is nonsense, only those who delight in ‘ feasts of blood’ 
will permit” such an abomination. “I do not eat the rotten 
pird,” said Monsieur Biazé ; “those who keep the pheasant till it 
can change its position without man’s aid must permit me not to 
be of their opinion.” Sir Walter Scott used to say that he was not 
asked toeat his gigot of Cheviot mutton in a high condition, and that 
his roast beef was never sent to table in a highly-perfumed state, 
, then, he would ask, should his pheasants aH his venison be 
kept until we 4 were “in a condition in which no Christian gentle- 
man or lady should be asked to eat them. Bread-sauce and red- 
currant jelly,” he would add, “I have found out—they are mere 
disguises.” Even with the opinion of so high an authority many 
wi differ,as well as with Ellangowan’s statement that “ all the wild 
animals we kill are so sufficiently ‘ high’ by their course of feeding” 
as not to require much keeping ; although Soyer himself said that 
ought not to be “ over-kept, because from the food they eat 
they are ready for the cook in three or four days after being 
iled.” A man must be of a very robust temperament to share 
theauthor’s opinion that when hare-soup is “rich, ruddy, and 
meking it is most appetite-provoking.” “Of the woodcock it has 
een said by a competent authority that no epicure eats the bird 
itself, all he wants is the trail on its bed of toast, the cock itself 
may be passed on to the servants’ hall”; but another bon vivant 
“maintains that the woodcock is all for eating.” We quite 
with the author that “thrushes are good for food in a high 
degree,” so also are blackbirds, though it is, perhaps, rather 
wicked to eat either; but when he tells us that farmyard or 
y rats are quite as palatable as rabbits when nicely 
cooked,” we feel no inclination to avail ourselves of his suggestion. 
Wonderful man! He likes rats and does not care for venison. 
Now and then Ellangowan’s phraseology is a little peculiar ; 
for instance, he talks ubout “almost no dog,” and “almost 
nothing” ; many of his opinions, again, are likely to be disputed, 
and he is very far from guiltless of the sin of padding; but read 
in the sort of way that a book of this kind peal to be read, Out- 
door Sports in Scotland is by no means to be despised. A book 
on sports must necessarily contain much that is well-known to 
sportsmen ; this work, however, has many things in it that will 
be new to most of them. 


COOLIDGE’S SWISS GUIDE-BOOKS.* 


‘NM HIRTY-TWO years have passed since the foundation of the 
Alpine Club, just thirty since the first series of Peaks, Passes, 
and Glaciers was published, and twenty-six since the purpose of 
that collection was taken up and continued in a more permanent 
and technical manner by the Alpine Journal. We may say, 
therefore, that for a generation of men the work of “ mountain 
adventure and scientific observation” (to borrow the terms in 
which the scope of the Alpine Journal was and is defined) in 
regions above and beyond the range of ordinary travel has been 
acknowledged as a specific branch of human activity which has, 
and ought to have, like other special pursuits, a literature of its 
own, The year 1857 may conveniently be taken as the dividing 
~ between the old and the new state of mountaineering. 
tom that time there has been a constant flow of Alpine publi- 
tations, historical, practical, scientific, popular, occasional and 
personal, or containing some or all of these elements in various 
Proportions. Among these a considerable special class is formed 
by Alpine guide-books, general and local. The recent Conti- 
tental literature both of this and of other kinds is abundant and 
much of it excellent. When a special class of books has thriven 
tothis extent and is still thriving, no more words are needed to 
tow that the harvest is ripe for the bibliographer. A sign of 
times in England is that several second-hand booksellers 
mile a distinct heading of “Alpine” or “Mountaineering” in 
catalogues. One cannot expect the makers of such 
catalogues to come up to the standard of the British Museum ; 
but material errors and defects in the description of this class of 
are common enough to show that a readily accessible 
{pparatus criticus is desirable and ought to be welcome. 

Hitherto there has been almost nothing of the kind in English ; 
and, although Georg of Basel and others have published copious 
and useful catalogues, we are not aware that a complete Alpine 

ibliography, much less a complete bibliography of mountain 
jBploration and observation, can be found anywhere. It would 
c 4 long and difficult undertaking to construct one, and Mr. 
eolidge’s aim in the book now before us has been different, and 

— much narrower limits. At the same time the book is a 
valuable contribution of materials and resources towards the 
anger purpose ; and the point of view of historical bibliography 
noms to be that from which its permanent value can be best 
Mr. describes his subject as “the history 
chi ra Practical side of travelling in Switzerland,” meaning 

rely “the development of guide-books and other means of 


Lond it, Travel and Swiss Guide-Books. By W. A. B, Coolidge. 


travel,” and this within “the boundaries of Switzerland accord- 
ing to what may be called tourist phy ”"—that is to say, 
excluding the Grisons and including the whole chain of Mont 
Blanc. In the result the “other means” or material conditions 
of travel—inns, steamers, railways, and roads—are dealt with in 
a few pages of statistics; and the first part of the volume is 
mainly a literary history of guide-books. No small 
of the work done by Mr. Coolidge consists in tracing the several 
forms and editions of the same book, attgibuting anonymous and 
Sa works to their real authors, and ascertaining, as 
tween distinct publications resembling one another in contents, 
which is copied from or modelled on the other. All this, we need 
not tell any scholar, is eminently bibliographer’s work, and Mr. 
Coolidge has done it with a scholarly thoroughness which makes. 
his book a real landmark, and will save endless trouble to future 
workers on the subject. Moreover, he gives us, in the modest 
form of an appendix, a “ List of the principal Works relating to 
the Alpine regions of Switzerland and the adjacent districts, 
which have been published from the fifteenth century to the 
beginnings of modern Alpine literature,” and a supplementary 
list of modern English books, which, though professing to give 
only “some of the principal works,” does not appear to us, on @ 
cursory view, to omit anything of importance. ese lists do not 
include “ guide-books, purely scientific works, and, with a few 
exceptions, descriptions of special districts” ; the total number of 
entries, counting addenda, is 245. The text is followed by a most 
interesting and useful body of notes. Our only complaint is that, 
in order to save space, a good deal has been stowed away in them 
which on its merits might quite as well have been displayed in 
the text. A virtuous reader ought to read the notes; but it is 
common knowledge that most people do not. 

There is, for example, an early and curious English allusion to 
the terrors of the Alps of which Mr. Coolidge’s text gives no. 
hint, though it is fully described in the notes. It would seem 
that in the second quarter of the tenth century some English 
clerk, or perhaps a patron or superior from whom he had the 
description, crossed the Alps in winter, and had a bitterly cold 
journey. This clerk, having to draft royal grants of lands, which, 
according to the constant practice, contained a “ sanction,” or 
cursing clause, directed against any future violator of the gift, 
bethought him of a novelty. He made cold perform the effect of 
fire, and instead of consigning the lawless intruder to “Satane 
lebes,” “ herebi machera,” or the infernal portion of Judas and all 
other traitors, he invoked upon him the icy blasts of the glaciers 
and the hosts of Pennine demons. Nine charters are preserved, 
and printed in Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus, which exhibit this 

uliar curse. They all come within ten years (A.D. 938-946). 
here is nothing to identify this unknown predecessor of John de 
Bremble, whose ink froze on the Great St. Bernard in 1188, and 
whose letter, in Bishop Stubbs’s translation, has a conspicuous 
place in Mr. Coolidge’s text. 

The reader who follows Mr. Coolidge need not fear being 
imposed upon by dogmatism. If anything, the author is too 
diffident. He will not positively say that the original edition of 
Murray’s Handbook (1838) contains the first and true invention 
of the arrangement by routes which all the guide-books have 
adopted since. The first Continental guide-book in which that 
arrangement is known to appear is Richard’s (ed. 1840) and the 
next edition (1843) professed to be “revue d’aprés Murray.” But 
there were many editions of Richard (originally an adaptation of 
Ebel), and there is just the possibility that Murray’s arrangement 
occurred independently in some earlier edition not seen by Mr. 
Coolidge. This possibility is carefully left open. Again at a 
more recent time Berlepsch’s guide-book underwent a sort of 
bifurcation into two distinct books, of which Mr. Coolidge says, 
“ I cannot explain what seems avery odd proceeding.” We have not 
the books before us, but it seems a safe inference that the relations be- 
tween Berlepsch and his publishers were broken ordissolved(indeed, 
a French adapter of the publisher's edition says as much), that 
there was no agreement restraining either of them from using 
the old name and materials, and that accordingly two competing 
recensions of Berlepsch’s guide existed side by side for some 
years. One or two minute puzzles about earlier guide-books 
remain unsolved. What was the “ Schreckhorn” which a writer of 
1796 classed with the Stockhorn, the Grimsel, and the Gemmi? 
His epithet halsbrechend was certainly more me yom to the 
Schreckhorn which we now know by that name than to the other 
three ; but he seems to speak of them all as points of view com- 
monly sought by tourists. We need not remind any one who 
has followed us so far that more than sixty years were still to 
pass before the Schreckhorn was ascended. 

Not less accurate and cautious is Mr. Coolidge’s account of 
Swiss mountain inns and huts. We can confirm from our own 
memory one date for which he seems to desire more evidence. 
Francois Couttet, of Chamonix (dit Baguette, the “pére Baltet” 
of Tartarin sur les Alpes), was still acting as a guide in 1867, but 
had planned his hotel, and meanwhile occasionally entertained a 
few travellers in his own house. In 1869 the Hétel Couttet was 
open and in working order. The date of 1868 for Couttet’s “com- 
mencing innkeeper” (why has that good eighteenth-century 
phrase gone out of fashion ?) appears, therefore, to be correct. 

The volume is concluded by a monograph on Zermatt, in- 
tended to exemplify Mr. Coolidge’s method in a particular appli- 


cation. It is a curious piece of minute history, and not too 


minutely told for so typical a mountaineering centre. We need 
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not, however, dwell further on details, Enough has been said to 
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show that Mr. Coolidge’s book is an indispensable addition to 
every collection of Alpine literature, and an almost indispensable 
companion to a set of the Alpine Journal. We may be allowed, 
finally, to concur in the wish expressed by Mr. Coolidge—the 
wish, we believe, of most English mountaineers—that a new and 
revised edition of Mr. Ball’s Alpine Guide should be pro- 
duced. In many ways it is still a standard work, and it is by no 
means too late for a competent editor, or editing committee, to 
restore its old utility and pre-eminence. But by the end of the 
century it may be too late. 

It may be convenient to notice here a volume which we have 
just received, entitled Annuaire de la Suisse Pittoresque et 
Hygiénique, and published at Lausanne at the office of the 
“Bibliothéque Universelle.” It is a kind of gazetteer, giving 
special prominence to health resorts, and also giving, as might be 
expected, something of a lion’s share to the cantons of Vaud and 
Valais. The introduction contains information about climate 
and mineral waters, revised according to the latest medical 
knowledge. There is an appendix on the winter resorts of the 
Riviera ; but the Alpine part is strictly confined to the political 
boundaries of Switzerland. So far as we can judge, this publica- 
tion ought to be useful to travellers in search of health, to whom 
it is chiefly, if not exclusively, addressed. It does not profess to 
do the work of a guide-book. 


MR. SIMS REEVES.* 


| pe years of artistic life is a suggestive theme for an auto- 
biographer, though the writer be an artist of less repute and 
pularity than the eminent singer who has compiled the amus- 
ing and interesting volume before us. Everybody with music in 
his soul will read these recollections of an eventful and brilliant 
career with pleasure, and possibly not without profit. For Mr. 
Sims Reeves has done more than consider the taste of the general 
ublic by providing a varied assortment of good stories. Like 
Michael Kelly, before him, and other chroniclers of musical 
times, he does much to gratify natural curiosity by confidences of 
another kind. He has rightly judged that there are many 
readers who would gladly learn somewhat of his early musical 
education, of the means by which his vocal method was per- 
fected, of his original appearance as a baritone, and his develop- 
ment into the foremost tenor of his country. The temptation to 
draw on the stores of anecdote in his book is only too strong, 
though such a proceeding would be very unjust both to the 
author and readers. Mr. Sims Reeves has much to say that is 
valuable concerning the musical art of the past and the present. 
He speaks with peculiar authority on such subjects as the 
operatic stage, oratorios, concerts, and the art of vocal production 
and training. Old stagers will rejoice in the high estimate Mr. 
Sims Reeves forms of old-fashioned opera, an the school of 
great singers that interpreted it; while in his criticism of 
latter-day music and executants they will find much that is con- 
nial. Those were brave times both for the English and Italian 
yric stages when the English tenor met in the world of music 
rivals worthy of association with him. It is pleasant to note 
his cordial references to Mario—the princely, magnanimous Mario 
—and to Rubini—“ always my very good friends ”—and if towards 
Tamburini and Lablache his disposition is somewhat different, it 
cannot be said to be unwarranted. ‘The latter evidently thought, 
says Mr. Sims Reeves, that a London theatre was the right place 
for Italian singers, though a leading English tenor was nothing 
but an interloper in Paris or Milan. The national esprit de corps 
attributed to Lablache and Tamburini is not likely to become 
extinct. Mr. Sims Reeves is an enthusiast in praise of the deeds 
done in his days and the art and artists of the golden prime of 
Her Majesty’s. At the outset of his operatic career the Fates 
were propitious. The artist could develop his powers naturally 
and with ample security for their preservation. There was then 
no conspiracy of composers and managers to ruin the human 
voice by high-pressure exaction. Long runs were unheard of. 
There was no tyrannical custom that compelled sopranos or tenors 
to take an arduous part for six consecutive nights, week after 
week, with, as Mr. Sims Reeves says, “the absolute certaint 
of ruining their voices.” Then, again, as we are reminded, 
mere “shouting” was not considered “ splendid declama- 
tion,” and pure vocalization was held in high esteem on the 
operatic stage. The form of operas in vogue did not, it is 
true, abound in long-winded declamatory passages. In Italian 
the operas of Bellini, Donizetti, and Rossini were most popular. 
In English the works of Bishop, Arne, Shield, Balfe, Sir George 
Macfarren, and others of the old school still held the. stage. It 
was as the gipsy boy in Guy Mannering, at Newcastle, that-Mr. 
Sims Reeves made his first appearance, in 1839, when just 
eighteen—an engagement that led to more important under- 
takings—the baritone parts of Count Rodolfo in the Sonnambula, 
and Dandini in La Cenerentola. Shortly after, at Drury Lane 
under Macready, he took part in Purcell’s dramatic setting of 
den’s King Arthur, when his refusal to sing the splendid lyric 
“Come, if you dare” with his back to the audience, as the manager 
instructed him to do, occasioned a serious di ment. e 
attempted a compromise that was both artistic and conciliatory ; 
yet the autocratic manager instantly dismissed him. Perhaps the 


* My Jubilee; or, Fifty Years of Artistic Life. By J. Sims Reeves, 


i t il founded by th roceeding . 
singer was too easily confounde' this prompt : 
That he never forgot it he did not to Tet know, 
when he declined to sing at his benefit farewell performang Sm 
many years after, and rather cruelly reminded him of the incident, ad 
making it the ground of refusal. but 
Like others who had dealings with Macready on the tho’ 
Mr. Sims Reeves was greatly impressed by the vigorous per- Son 
sonality of the imperious actor, and relates some extremely Mui 
characteristic anecdotes of him. When Macready Sea 
Old Drury must have shivered to its rafters. And yet the not 
force of nature in “this passionate man” was not considera ret 
by himself sufficient for stage purposes. “I myself have seen? alth 
says Mr. Sims Reeves, “two unfortunate supers whose busing of m 
it was to make faces at him, tread on his toes, kick him, an Fe 
otherwise provoke him, until he was in a state of exasperatin eugg 
bordering on the demoniac. ‘More!’ he would growl, as hy The 
stood at the wing preparing to make a terrific entry, ‘ more, yoy inG 
beasts!’ until an exceptionally severe kick happening to coincide mus 
with the moment for his sudden appearance, he would knock [men 
down each of his hired tormentors, and rush upon the stage likes IB the ¢ 
maniac.” Noone who has seen Mr. Sims Reeves on the the 
will be surprised that he was when a boy “enamoured of ¢ temp 
smell of the footlights,” and determined to adopt the stag move 
and dramatic singing as a profession. Inclination and ability the sc 
appear to have grown apace as natural allies with the youth 9% gsi 
ful maestro di capella and chief soprano of the North Crm has 8 
choir. Between his studies under Mr. IH. Callcott and Mp We ce 
John Cramer, the pianist, and his Wednesday and Sunday 9 fom 
duties in the Kentish church there was time enough for much I most « 
playgoing, and the stage passion was soon contirmed. The We 
account of the musical society of North Cray is agreeable read. J pianof 
ing. The rector and his sister promoted the interests of th 9% “Medi 
choir, with excellent results, and the choir itself must have been J long-d: 
very superior to the average country choir of fifty years ago. The J George 
kind-hearted rector would invite the young musician and his two J “Rom 
brothers, both of whom lived to develop “ genuine tenor voices— J meter : 
not the half counter-tenor voices of the present generation ”—to his J asit is 
house in London, where they visited the King’s Theatre, and & artists 
heard all the great singers of the day—Grisi and Persiani, Rubini, J same p 
Mario, Tamburini, Lablache, and the rest. Referring once mow J pretty, 
to Tamburini, Mr. Sims Reeves says of him that Ronconi, “ both Mess 
as actor and singer, knocked him into a cocked-hat,” though [% Tosti, e 
whether this was the veritable opinion of the youthful chor J art in| 
master, or the mature verdict formed after Parisian experience, is J and in 1 
not altogether apparent. One interesting matter intimately asso J Signor | 
ciated with the artistic success of Mr. Sims Reeves is clearly set J which y 
forth in these juvenile experiences of North Cray. The young singer 
was even then fully convinced of the connexion between perfect 
phrasing and dramatic expression. “At this time,” he writes, “a 
ever afterwards, I attached the greatest importance to enuncit- 
tion. To express with appropriate feeling the full meaning of ff (1EN 
the words was my first aim.” With such convictions, so early TO 
established, the singer’s method already possessed a sound basis §  convi 
and to master the art of dramatic singing was only a question of J Mong tl 
time. Eventually at Milan, under Signor Mazzucato, Mr. Sims j§¢ kind | 
Reeves completed his course of training, and scored the first of «J But we t 
memorable series of operatic triumphs at the Scala as Edgardo in ff hinese 
Lucia. Of this opera Mr. Sims Reeves has much that is interest J *ories. 
ing to record. Of the many illustrious Lucias with whom he fj tmits a 
appeared, his verdict is—“ all good, and some excellent as o 
vocalists; many charming both as actresses and singers ; but only JRtem. 1 
one perfect.” Among these were Pergiani, Frezzolini, and Jenny J Meonsequ 
Lind ; the perfect Lucia being Catherine Hayes, whom the ign og 
rt 


rant Irish press confounded with the Newgate Calendar hervint 
of Thackeray’s Catherine. Mr.Sims Reeves rather oddly assume 
that the singer was unknown by name to the novelist. Thackeriy 
could scarcely be expected to change his lady’s historic name 
because the operatic lady also Pome it. Towards the close d 
his book the author falls into an old controversy, the question af 
reducing our concert pitch to the French normal diapason—t 
reform which he continues to advocate with all the firmness a 
conviction displayed twenty years ago when he first was activell 
the movement. 


NEW MUSIC. 


A COLLECTION of songs has been sent us by the Joist 
Literature Committee of the Grand Council of the Primro* 
League, called “The Patriotic Song Book, for use at Primros 
League Meetings.” So far as it goes, it is a good selection, # 
may prove very useful. At the same time there are many unl 
tunate omissions—for instance, one of the most popular songs & 
these meetings, Lady Arthur Hill’s “ The Good Old Cause,” find 
no place in the work. Then, again, we cannot understand why 
some of the songs are printed with the accompaniments 
others with only the treble notes and words. Although there # 
footnotes to say where the song with full accompaniment 
be procured, this omission prevents the work from being 0 
plete in itself, and, of course, adds greatly to the expens 
music for meetings; in fact, it reduces the work practically" 
only being a guide-book in many cases. Then “(od save 
Queen” appears with a most curious feature of a florid im 
duction, and the setting also is not dignified. We are 
to find an old favourite, but unfortunately rather 0 
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patriotic song reappear, the “ Red, White, and Blue.” 
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eding, 
know «The Lord is my Shepherd,” an anthem, sent to us by James | has supplied one already) for a German monograph. In different 


Manes gmith & Son, Liverpool, composed by R. Ernest Bryson, is a 
cident, melodious work, which on first hearing sounds rather tame, 
put on acquaintance grows on the taste; the contrasting subject, 
stage, short, is satisfactory and effective. We also have “Two 
1S per. Songs ” by the same composer, and published by the London 
remely Music Publishing Company. They are individually called “The 
raged Sea hath its Pearls” and “A Storm Wind.” They are pretty, and 
et the not too much spun out; the last is the better of the two. We 
sidered the first four notes of the opening symphony of the first; for, 
ough strict writing is not an absolute necessity in this class 
Usiness of music, an unfortunate double A and Bb in bass and treble and 
m, and Ff and FY ditto, gives to musical ears a very bald effect, strongly 
eration ive of consecutive octaves, it not being an octave passage. 
as he The same firm of publishers also sends a Sonata by Erskine Allon 
re, you in @minor, Op. 12. Weare always glad to welcome any new 
oineide [music that makes the least attempt at classical form and treat- 
knock ment, and parts of this work are successful. The “ Maestoso” at 
e likes the end of the slow movement is fine and effective, and we like 
) the saltarello-like theme of the last movement, but think the 
of te tempo ought to be faster. Some of the themes in the other 
» stage movements are too slight for the elaborate treatment necessary in 
ability # thesonata form. Mr. Erskine Allon is more at home in songs 
youth. méshort “ Lieder,” where the ideas need not be spun out, and he 
h Ony i bs sent us a charming set entitled “Ten Love Songs,” Op. 13. 
nd Mr, # Wecertainly should advise him to keep for the present to that 
Sunday §% fom of composition ; they are, so to speak, terse and pithy, and 
r much Me most of them sparkling and pretty. 
1. The We have from Charles Woolhouse two pieces for violin and 
le read. #% pianoforte composed by G. Saint George. The first, called 
; of th J “Meditation,” Op. 25, has a touching passionate air, to which the 
ve been # long-drawn notes of the violin will do ample justice. Mr. Saint 
0. The # George evidently understands this instrument thoroughly. The 
his two J “Romanesca ” is in perfectly different style, and is full of cha- 
roices— fj meter and life. The technical difficulty of it is not slight; but, 
—tohis JB asitis dedicated to Dr. Joachim, we suppose it is written for 
tre, and artists of his calibre. A song by Jacques Haakman, from the 
Rubini, §§ same publishers, words by Moore, entitled “The Loving Rose,” is 
ce mor J pretty, and makes a charming little drawing-room song. 
i, “ both Messrs. Ricordi & Co. send us another song by F. Paolo 
though #% Tosti, entitled “ Tell Them!” which, although certainly not high 
1 chow §% art in music, has a happy knack of appealing to the feelings, 
ience, is J and in many ways is more successful than more ambitious works. 
sly asso Signor Tosti had a peculiar gift in writing this kind of song, 
arly set J which will always be popular. 
ig singer 
perfect 
tes, “as FRENCH LITERATURE. 
enuncit- 
ining of aw (once better known as Colonel) TCHENG-KI- 
so early TONG (1) is an agreeable writer, who has done a good deal 
d basis (convince Western readers (if indeed any intelligent persons 
stion of mong them want convincing) that the Chinaman is by no means 
fr. Sim] kind of partly malevolent and wholly ridiculous mannikin. 
irst of 4 I But we think we like the General’s own lucubrations on matters 
gardo in Chinese and European better than his redactions of Chinese 
interes  Mories. They are frequently interesting enough, but the editor 
shom he § Mimits a great amount of compression and alteration, and this 
lent as jm Mcess of compression and alteration has not, we think, improved 
but only (em. There is, moreover, in them a good deal of the curious 
d Jenny Monsequence, as it seems to Western readers, which so often 
he igno distinguishes Chinese stories, such as those, for instance, in Mr. 
- heroine Herbert Giles’s interesting volumes. There is one legend here 
assumes formidably entitled “ Flagrant délit,” which we have read twice 
hackeray fr with great care, but with the most indistinct idea of what 
je name ned, and especially of how one of the characters came to 


close of IB Mvive after, as far as we can see, all of them had been killed. 

estion df (| ML Edouard Blanc’s (2) three stories are of an unusual kind, 
pason—t tad would be rather unusually good if the author had more 
ness andj Mtion of the story-telling art. His first tale, “Le tapis de 


Sdomon,” has good points, which are lost, or at any rate not im- 
Ped, by constant digressions of the most unnecessary kind, and 
ach observations as that M. Blanc found the Solomon of the 
uninteresting, buf him of Moslem legend delightful. The 
»“La recherche du bleu” (not in poor Schaunard’s sense), is 
timtasy piece unduly prolonged, but still showing no small 
Gmcity. The best, however, is “ La bitarde,” thongh it also 
Bby no means free from defects of method. The dztarde is an 


active il 


jmrose 
Prine mginary creature, a “gibier qui,” as certain huntsmen of the 
ion, and om of France frankly admit, “ n’existe pas,” but which they 
vy unfot yet as firmly declare to be capable of drawing the dogs eff on a 
songs & Scent at certain times of the chase. How a Parisian Johnny 
se,” finds W found the bitarde, or was thought to have done so, in a 
rand wht “tian gipsy girl, to whom he restored money that she had lost, 


@who thereat jumped upon his neck, kissed him, and dis- 


cone \ nord is not exactly well, but strikingly, told ; and the story 
nent ci With, what is rarest of all in the books of our day, a sound 
ing com ton on life :—“ Il n'y a que les sots qui gitent leurs réves 
cpense 0 fi “savant de leur donner un corps, et leurs souvenirs en cherchant 
tically donner une suite.” . 

save t# B.-® Migration of the centres of novel subjects from time to 
id = supply an interesting opportunity some day (perhaps it 
eal i“) Contes chinois, Par le Général Tcheng-ki-Tong. Paris: Calmann 


times and countries, sometimes in several countries at once, 
Scotland, Brittany, Italy, and not a few other places, have been 
the rock which, as Mr. Browning's m has it, the waves sur- 
round for a time, and then hurry off to another. Herr Sacher- 
Masoch and some other writers have succeeded in making Galicia 
one of these centres, and Mlle. Marie Poradowska has followed 
the fashion (3). Her book is well enough worth reading, the 
most interesting point about it, perhaps, being the evidence given 
of the popularity, not merely of French, but of such foreign terms 
as French has adopted. The young lady who confides to a friend 
that, “as soon as she is married,” a certain baron has promised 
to tell her a delicious scandal, is good ; and it is edifying to find 
a recalcitrant wife asserting that she will go in “le coach,” even 
if she does insist on being conveyed “en dogcart.” Thus does 
Britannia rule not only the waves (except when machinery 
bursts), but also the land, where, as we trust, her coachmakers are 
more trustworthy. 

We are afraid that M. Delpit(4) is an example of that un- 
lucky, and to the patient painful, process called “ falling off.” We 
are not concerned to reconcile his former admiration of “ Les 
dieux qu’on brise ” with his present adoration of the “ Parisienne 
du XX*** siécle,” who apparently has not much left about her 
to briser. We can regard with indifference his learned denuncia- 
tion of the hypocrisy of Britain, where, “ in spite of temperance 
Societies, ladies get drunk like porters.” is heroine, “ Mrs. 
Maud Vivian,” may have been “ connected with the best English 
families,” though we should like better evidence for it than the 
fact that she imitated the gutter-journalist nomenclature of Mrs. 
Mona Caird and Mrs. Josephine Butler. English ladies, M. Delpit 
may like to know, do not call themselves by their own Christian 
names and the surname of their husbands when “ Mrs.” precedes. 
But why should M. Delpit make his hero—a pure French hero, 
“ well-born and loyal”—a very vulgar fellow? At least that is 
the description which we should give (putting morality quite 
aside) of a person who, being asked, as M. Edmond Sorbier 
was, his ideal of womanhood by a woman, should answer as he 
does. 

M. Paul Dys has written a book of some power in Grand¢errotr 
(5). The earth-hunger of the French peasant has been depicted 
for us ad nauseam in more senses than one. The position of 
such great landlords as are left in France has also been described. 
But the real hero of Grandterroir is a yeoman-farmer of con- 
siderable wealth, who is devoted to his land, and whose soul is 
crossed by a son who cares for none of these things. The 
description of the great wheat crops is as vigorous as M. Zola, 
while it happens also to be clean enough, as French books go. 
Perhaps some day French writers, as English housekeepers have 
done, will learn that cleanliness and vigour are not incompatible. 
To use a colloquialism, Le besoin du crime (6) is rather a mad 
book. It would appear to have been inspired by literature of 
that odd class of which the manuscript which Mr. Pickwick read 
one night is the best example; and it reads like a nightmare. 
Things which read like a nightmare are not necessarily bad, but 
they are usually best when they are short. An exceedingly good 
short story might have been made out of Le besoin du crime; but 
in a volume it is rather watered down. 

Commandant Stany’s book(7) contains some good sketches of 

the manners and ways of the Ouessant folk, respecting whom, as 
Dr. Mayo says of the (in some sort) similarly situated inhabitants 

of Nantucket, “they are all odd people there.” But the character 

sketches are superior to the art shown in weaving them into a 

book. As for Les passions étranges (8), it has been compared to 

the work of M. Barbey d’Aurevilly. The spirit of L'ensorcelée 

has, however, been filtered through Za terre, and is considerably 

the worse for the sieve. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


HE “ Essays on Church History” of Mr. Ernest de Bunsen 
—Islam and True Christianity (Triibner & Co.)—involve the 
critical discussion of several extremely abstruse questions ot 
Biblical criticism and the interpretation of prophecy, much of 
which, happily, may be dissociated from the main object of the 
volume, which is to establish the relations of Christianity to 
Islam and the claims of Mahomed to a place in the Universal 
Church. Any future ey of Islam depends, it would seem, 
on its reformation in the spirit of its founder, the basis for which 
is indicated in such doctrinal accord as may exist between the 
Koran and the tenets of what Mr. de Bunsen calls aboriginal or 
pre-Paulinic Christianity. To formulate this thesis the author, 
by a critical process decidedly anti-Pauline, endeavours to sap the 
whole fabric of orthodox Christianity. Briefly summarized, his 
conclusions are that Paul was the disciple of Stephen rather than 
the apostle of Christ he proclaimed himself to be; that after the 
death of Stephen he was converted to the doctrines of the 


Essenes; and that those doctrines, as developed by Paul, were 
not sanctioned by Jesus or the twelve apostles. From the 


(3) Demoiselle Micia, Par Marie Poradowska. Paris: Hachette. 
(4) Passionnément. Par A. Delpit. Paris : Ollendorff. 

(5) Grandterroir, Par Paul Dys. Paris: Perrin. 

(6) Le besoin du crime. Par Jules Perrin. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(7) Une favte. Parle Commandent Stany. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


Chasses & Vimpossible. Par Edouard Blanc. Paris Cilmann 


(8) Les passions étranges. Par Jean Baleux. Paris: Ollendortt. 
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Kbionite Christians of Arabia, who denied Paul’s authority, 
Mahomed derived those doctrines which Mr. de Bunsen identifies 
in the Korién with pre-Paulinic Christianity, or the “True 
‘Christianity ” of his title. The Koran, then, rests on the “founda- 
tions of pre-Paulinic Christianity”; for Mahomed entirely ignores 
Paul pa his teaching, while acknowledging Jesus as the greatest 
of apostles and prophets and the Messiah expected by the 
Jews. If, therefore, this communion of faith could be recog- 
nized by the followers of Mahomed, and realized in practice 
‘as in faith, the progress of a reformed Islam would be assured, 
and something like a religious consolidation of Jews, Mahomedans, 
and Christians might ensue. Such is Mr. de Bunsen’s position. 
Unfortunately for the practical value of the argument, the 
author’s “ pre-Paulinic Christianity,” of which he can show but 
the slenderest historical proof, does not so much as exist, nor 
has it existed these eighteen centuries past. Christianity as a reli- 
gious force is orthodox, and orthodox Christianity is based on 
the very doctrines which Mr. de Bunsen declares to be contrary 


to those principles of pre-Paulinic Christianity assimilated by | 


Mahomed in the Koran. Nor would the prospect of a reformed 
Islam be advanced in the slightest degree even if the whole 
Christian world should become miraculously converted to the anti- 
Pauline views of Mr. de Bunsen and his school. On the other 
hand, the reformed Islam contemplated by the author, if carried 
out solely by Islam, would amount to nothing short of a spiritual 
transformation or revolution of a religion which, as Sir William 
Muir well observes, has no “ plastic power,” and is radically inca- 
ble of development through change. Altogether the future of 
slam as a religious and civilizing force must be exceedingly re- 
mote if it depends upon (1) the disappearance of orthodox Christ- 
ianity, and (2) the reformation of the most inflexible religious 
system in the world. For not less than this results from Mr. de 
Bunsen’s process of depriving both systems of all that is character- 
istic of each in order that we may arrive at an extremely narrow 
basis of agreement common to both. 

A Manual of Politics, by Frederick George Lee (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.), is an exposition of what may be termed high 
Toryism, robust in faith, outspoken and vigorous in tone, and, on 
the whole, open to the subscription of most Conservatives, as well 
as likely to strengthen the weak-kneed and confirm the feeble. 
The Crown, the Church, and the Empire, these are Dr. Lee’s 
watchwords, as he wrestles with a world “gone wandering 
after the Beast of Liberalism,” and “a mad world, my masters!” 
it appears to be, according to Dr. Lee’s outlook. He is wrong, 
however, in identifying Free-trade with the creed of Radicals, 
and is himself in a minority among Tories when he denounces its 
“towering folly and commercially immoral principles.” 

That the experiences of a hospital nurse at home and in the 
colonies are worthy of record we have suflicient evidence in 
Recollections of a Nurse, by “E. D.” (Macmillan & Co.) “ Sister 
Emma,” the writer, gives an interesting account of her work in 
Zanzibar, South Africa, and in the military hospital at Suez. 
Not everybody is aware of the multifarious duties that fall to a 
trained nurse on active service. It is not all nursing by any 
means. At Ladysmith, for instance, there was not only food to 
prepare for the sick, coffee and cocoa to be left at night with the 
orderlies, when the Ulundi wounded were coming in, but jelly, 
spongecakes, and other good things to be made. And “EK, D,” 
succeeded, it seems, in making spongecakes with moist sugar, 
and excellent jelly without eggs. Her cheerful little book pre- 
sents the pleasanter aspect of the profession, and shows that 
Wursing may yield genuine delight in the variety and incidents 
of travel not less than the satisfaction of work well done. 

The third issue of Travel, Adventure, and Sport from Maga 
(Blackwood & Sons) is a capital collection of stirring narratives 
or travel by land and sea. The anonymous “Escape of the 
Republican Exiles from Cayenne” is curiously circumstantial in 
style, full of interest, and possibly not without some historical 
value. Who loves excitement may find it in “Two Nights in 
Southern Mexico,” while more recent experiences of travel are 
represented in Lieutenant Palander’s of the voyage of the Vega 
by the North-East Passage, and Mr. George Macmillan’s “ Ride 
across the Peloponnese.” 

The author of Mother Carey's Chickens, “a book of verse” 
(Cassell & Co.), is a bard of many moods. His lyrics have a true 
ring of nature—“ The Day Dream” is a pretty conception—and 
the inevitable sonnets are correct in form, and fairly finished, 
though their rhyming includes “law” and “yore.” Sketches in 
Verse, by William Dawe (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), treat of 
well-worn themes—“ Actzeon,” “ Hero,” and the like—in smooth 
verse, yet with no marked distinction. More notable are some 
stanzas “To a Bank-Note ” :— 

Farewell! and is it thus we part, 
My much-esteemed and genial friend ? 


But the humour of the address goes no further. It is certainly 
not of the kind that is easily sustained. Mr. Crawford Wilson's 
Pastorals and Poems (Kegan Paul) is a reprint of several volumes 
of poems, one of which, the pastoral “Lost and Found,” was 
dramatized in 1872 and produced at the Holborn Theatre. In 
“Elsie” the poet dignifies a pathetic story with grace and 
simplicity of style; in “Flights to Fairyland” he is alternately 
grotesque and fanciful, lightsome and whimsical, in the freest 
way of rhyme, and in metres that suggest at times the study of 
Ingoldsby. 

he practice of printing ancient parish registers in index form 


is to be commended as convenient for reference, though your 
antiquary prefers a literal copy. From Mr. Elliot Stock we hy 
the first volume of such an index—The Parish Registers of Gain 
Jord, in the County of Durham—comprising “ Baptisms , 560. 
1784,” the names arranged in alphabetical ve 

We have received new editions of Mrs. Walford’s The Bay 
Grandmother (Blackett & Hallam), in one volume ; Macaulay hk 
J. Cotter Morison, “ English Men of Letters” Series (Macmillay). 
and Agnostic Faith (Ridgway). 7 

We have also received the new volume, 1888-9, of P, : 
of the Royal Colonial Institute (Sampson Low & Co,); j 
Journal of Philologu, No. 35 (Macmillan); The Task, by Co 
the latest addition to “Routledge’s Pocket Library”; and ; 
reprint of Hood's Epping Hunt, with Cruikshank’s illustratigg 
(Glasgow : Bryce & Son). 

Messrs. George Beeching & Son, of Upper Baker Street, fy. 
ward a sample of the “Save-Time Envelope,” which combing 
superior facility of opening with “absolute security from prving 
eyes.” The flap is so cut that only one portion of the gummg 
edge needs moistening. This is decidedly an advantage to persoy 
whose correspondence is large. Sticklers for symmetry, perhaps 
will not at first take kindly to the lopsided appearance of th 
enclosing flap. For such, and for deliberate people generally, thy 
new envelope was obviously not designed. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Comma. 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must ak 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers ¢ 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE, — CHILDREN’S FIREWORS 
on Thursday, August 2’, at 8.30. 5 
ties by C. T. Brock & Co. Novel Aquatic Fireworks, from Lake spannel 
Superb Illuminati , August 17 and 24, at 9.15. 


Amusing Novel 


"Admission, One Shitting daily. 
A YRTON & THOMAS, 
PATENT AGENTS, 


Conduct every kind of British, Foreign, and Colonial Business connected with 
PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE MARKS. 


Mr. H. M. THOMAS, Author of “The True Position of Patentees,” 
engineer, PERSONALLY SUPERINTENDS the applications in respect 


Moderate Terms. No charge for preliminary advice. 
Telegraphic Address,“ Prolonged, London.” 
9 & 10 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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